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Abstract 

Acquisition  Reform  is  changing  the  way  the  government  contracts  for  needed  goods 
and  services.  The  commercial  marketplace  is  beccMning  a  significant  source  not  only  of 
goods  and  services,  but  also  of  ideas  as  to  how  the  government  can  improve  its  contracting 
and  acquisition  fimctions.  This  research  investigates  the  impact  of  this  change  of  focus  (to 
the  commercial  marketplace)  on  the  GS-l  102  series  government  contract  negotiator. 

This  thesis  examines  whether  two  theories — boundary  spanning  and  supply 
management — can  help  understand  the  changing  the  role  of  the  government  contract 
negotiator.  This  research  effort  also  reviews  a  list  of  commercial  fwactices  recommended  by 
experts  as  practices  government  contract  negotiators  should  adopt  This  study  investigates 
whether  the  theories  and  expert-recommended  activities  are  consistent  with  each  other  and 
with  the  current  duties  of  the  government  contract  negotiator. 

Results  are  tentative,  as  befits  a  preliminary  research  effort.  Nevertheless,  both  the 
theories  and  the  expert-recommended  activities  im'tially  ^rpear  consistent  with  each  other 
and  with  the  current  job  responsibilities  of  the  government  negotiator.  This  ai^)arent 
consistency  suggests  the  theories  could  be  helpful  in  understanding  the  (Granges  taking  place 
in  the  job  of  the  government  contract  negotiator. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  NEW  COMMERCIAL  MARKETPLACE  EMPHASIS  ON 


UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  CONTRACT  NEGOTIATORS 

I.  Introduction 

In  the  years  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  so-called  peace  dividend  (Druyan, 
1995;viii) — ^the  anticipated  savings  that  could  arise  from  downsizing  the  United  States 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD) — ^has  become  almost  a  cliche.  The  DoD  budget  is  the  largest 
discretionary  component  in  the  United  States  budget  (Office  of  Management  and  Budget),  so 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  search  for  a  peace  dividend  would  become  a  priority  in  the 
budget  process.  Proposals  to  cut  the  DoD  budget,  and  thus  to  materialize  the  peace  dividend 
have  come  from  many  comers  and  have  covered  many  topics.  One  of  the  most  jw^omising 
alternatives,  in  terms  of  potential  savings,  is  to  revise  the  way  DoD  acquires  its  goods  and 
services.  This  so-called  acquisition  reform — another  common  buzzword  in  the  federal 
government — ^would  revise  not  just  the  DoD’s  but  the  entire  federal  government’s 
I^ocurement  system.  The  {xoposed  studies  into  possible  cost  savii^  frmn  acquisition 
reform  report  different  numbers;  the  GAO,  for  instance,  reports  the  government  pays  an 
eighteen  to  nineteen  percent  {x^emium  because  of  the  specialized  requirements  inherent  in  the 
Federal  acquisition  process  (GAO,  1995:1). 

Acquisition  reform  is  the  catch-all  {^uase  for  numerous  initiatives  proposed  or 
underway  to  reduce  the  government’s  cost  of  dmng  its  acquisition  business.  Ore  component 
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of  acquisition  reform  is  a  move  toward  using  commercial  practices  raAer  than  specialized 
government-mandated  practices  to  acquire  ^xxis  and  savices.  An  important  aspect  of  the 
move  toward  commercial  practices  was  to  change  definitirMi  of  commCTcial  goods  so  that 

the  government  can  use  radically  simj^ified  piocedures  to  ^iquiie  a  agnificantly  greater 
portion  of  its  goods  and  services.  The  comimm  bond  between  these  two  effrats,  and  among 
many  others,  is  that  all  agencies  and  dqxiitments  in  the  govanment  must  leam  much  more 
about  the  commercial  business  world.  The  government  must  leam  how  commercial 
businesses  acquire  the  goods  diey  nmi,  to  adopt  any  cmnm^ial  practices  better,  &ster,  or 
cheaper  than  current  government  practices.  The  government  must  also  Iram  more  about 
how  commercial  businesses  price  and  market  goods,  to  be  a  anaiter  cmisianer  of  those 
goods  in  the  absence  of  some  of  the  tools  and  protections  it  has  relied  on.  Finally,  it  must 
leam  both  areas  quickly. 

As  a  department  within  the  DoD,  the  United  States  Air  Force  (USAF)  is  heavily 
involved  in  acquisition  reform.  This  research  study,  ^nsored  by  the  Air  Fmce  Chair  at  the 
Defense  Systems  Management  College,  is  directed  toward  learning  1k)w  this  new  focus  on 
the  commercial  maitetplace  has  imjMcted  the  persminel  who  contract  fw  the  goods  and 
services  the  Air  Force  needs  to  fulfill  its  missimi 

Problem  Statement 

Entire  categories  of  goods  and  services  now  arc  (»■  soon  could  be  categorizol  as 
commercial,  and  thercfiMe  could  be  js-ocured  using  simjder  crmtracting  practices.  To 
procure  the  goods  and  services  it  ne«is  to  accomplish  its  mission,  (he  government  must  leam 


to  deal  with  civilian  contractors  on  their  terms.  In  the  DoD  in  general,  and  the  USAF 
specifically,  contracting  personnel  {^'ovide  an  ideal  vehicle  through  t^ch  the  USAF  can 
answer  its  questions  about  the  commercial  maiicet  place.  This  learning  will  need  to  take  two 
forms.  First,  as  already  mentioned,  the  government  must  learn  how  to  tolerate  in  a  purely 
commercial  marketplace,  without  the  protections  it  has  enjoyed  in  the  past.  Second,  it  must 
use  the  commercial  marketplace  as  a  source  of  ideas  which  it  can  rq^ly  to  acquire  these 
goods  and  services — ^in  the  vernacular  of  acquisition  reform — better,  faster,  and  cheaper. 

This  exploratory  research  examines  cxHitracting  at  Wrigjit^atterson  Air  Force  Base, 
OH.  This  case  presents  the  opjxirtunity  to  examine  how — or  even  whether — various  theories 
are  applied  to  the  job  of  the  government  contract  negotiator,  in  tlK  context  of  one  of  the 
major  acquisition  centers  in  the  USAF,  the  DoD,  and  indeed,  the  entire  federal  government. 
An  exploratory  case  stud)'  approach  will  be  useful  because  no  research  has  been  done  in  the 
areas  covered  by  this  study.  Therefore,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  El,  this  study  presents  a  cost- 
effective  way  to  gain  some  insights  before  committing  significant  resources  to  further 
studies. 

The  results  of  this  study  will  be,  of  necessity,  tentative.  They  should  jwovide  an 
initial  understanding  of  whether  any  of  several  theories  investigated  here  would  be  useful  in 
understanding  how  the  new  emphasis  on  the  cmnm^ial  markeq>lace  is  imp)acting 
government  contract  negotiators.  The  results  should  also  determine  avenues  for  future 
research  aimed  at  more  definitive  findings. 
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R^earch  Questions 

The  exploratory  research  of  this  study  centered  around  four  research  questions.  The 
development  of  the  entire  research  qi^stimi  hierarchy  is  (ktaUed  in  Chapter  m,  but  a 
synopsis  of  the  research  questions  themselves,  and  the  general  avenues  via  vtoch  th^  will  be 
investigated,  is  outlined  here: 

1 .  “Are  the  commercial  practices  recommended  by  senior  DoD  officials  and 
government  contracting  experts  consistent  with  state-of-the-art  commercial  purchasing 
theoiy?’  This  question  will  be  analyzed  by  comparing  a  list  of  those  recommaided  activities 
against  a  list  of  activities  consistent  with  the  latest  evolution  in  commercial  purchasing 
theory — strategic  supply  management. 

2.  “To  what  extent  do  the  desired  cwnmercial  fw^ces,  wtether  expert 
recommended  or  state-of-the-art  commercial  purchasing  tiieory,  reflect  purchasing’s  role  as  a 
boundary  spanning  function?”  This  qiKstion  will  be  analyzed  by  comparing  the  lists  of  both 
expert-recommended  activities  and  strategic  suf^ly  management  activities  with  the 
theoretical  model  of  boundary  spanning  dimensions. 

3 .  “Does  the  Air  Force  formally  encourage  its  contracting  posonnel  to  adopt 
commercial  fffactices  (wiiethcr  in  the  form  of  tire  exp^-reoHmneiM^  activities  or  the 
theory  of  strategic  suj^ly  management)  and  perform  boundary  ^ranning  behaviOT?”  This 
question  will  be  analyzed  by  comparing  tte  position  descriptitm  for  a  GS-12  level  1 102  series 
government  contract  negotiator  with  the  lists  of  both  expert-recommended  activities  and 
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strategic  supply  management  activities  and  with  the  dimensions  of  boundary  spanning 
activity. 

4.  “How  important  is  scanning  to  tfie  role  of  the  government  contract  negotiator?” 
This  question  will  be  analyzed  by  compiling  data  fiom  the  oUier  three  research  questions  and 
drawing  conclusions  based  on  the  results  of  the  analysis  done  for  those  other  research 
questions. 

Summary 

Acquisition  reform  is  changing  the  way  the  entire  federal  government  acquires  the 
goods  and  services  it  needs  to  perform  its  missioa  In  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  the 
Air  Force,  acquisition  reform  is  a  principal  tool  by  >\hich  these  organizations,  it  is  hoped,  can 
become  better  stewards  of  the  taxpayer  dollar.  The  emerging  emphasis  on  the  commercial 
marketplace  as  a  source  both  of  supplies  and  services  and  of  ideas  as  to  how  to  do  the 
contracting  function  better  has  the  potential  to  change  the  job  of  the  government  contract 
negotiator. 

This  research  study  proposes  to  examine  how  this  emphasis  on  the  commercial 
marketplace  is  changing  the  job  of  the  government  contract  negotiator.  It  will  examine 
several  theories  that  irutially  appear  useful  toward  understanding  diese  changes,  to  determine 
tentatively  their  utility.  In  doing  so,  this  research  should  lay  the  groundwork  for  future 
research  into  how  to  help  government  contract  negotiators  adapt  to  the  changing  nature  of 
their  jobs. 
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II.  Literature  Review 


This  literature  review  forms  the  fcnmdaticm  ftw’  the  research  effort  It  presaits  the 
background  material  necessary  to  understand  the  problem  being  investigated,  and  it  outlines 
several  theories — strategic  suj^ly  management,  bouiKlary  spanning  aiKl  organizational 
learning,  reward  theory,  and  expectancy  theory — ^wiiich  help  illuminate  the  problem. 

Chapter  Overview 

This  chapter  is  divided  into  several  sections.  First,  it  reviews  the  acquisition  reform 
irutiatives  of  the  Departments  of  Defense  (DoD)  and  the  Air  Fwce  (USAF),  and  outlines  the 
argument  that  changes  are  needed  in  the  DoD  acquisition  system.  Second,  it  pw-esents  an 
overview  of  acquisition  reform’s  impact  on  the  government  contracting  carcCT  field,  and 
presents  the  argument  that  the  contracting  field  must  adapt  to  a  new  way  of  doing  business  if 
it  is  to  survive  acquisition  reform.  Third,  because  government  contracting  personnel  are 
being  encouraged  to  become  more  like  their  commercial  counterparts,  the  literature  review 
provides  a  brief  history  of  the  conunercial  purchasing  function  culminating  in  an  ex|danation 
of  strategic  supply  management,  the  state-of-the-art  in  commercial  purchasing.  Fourth,  the 
literature  review  ex|:dains  the  omceprt  of  bourKiary  spanning,  a  method  by  which 
organizations  learn  about  their  environment.  Fifth,  it  explains  boundary  spanning  in  relation 
to  organizational  learning.  Finally,  the  literature  review  ccmcludes  with  a  presentation  of  two 
theories  of  hummi  motivation,  wtoch  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  aralytic  methods  employed  in 


The  Need  for  Change  in  the  DoD  Acquisition  System 

The  federal  government  is  changing  the  way  it  does  business.  This  change,  called 
acquisition  reform,  is  especially  important  to  the  DoD,  because  the  end  of  die  Cold  War 
brought  an  expectation  of  a  so-called  peace  dividend  (Ehuyan,  1995:viii),  the  anticipated 
savings  that  could  arise  from  downsizing  the  DoD  in  the  fece  of  the  apparently  diminished 
threat  brou^t  about  by  the  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies.  Then-Secretaiy 
of  Defense  William  Perry  makes  the  case  for  acquisition  reform  in  terms  of  the  changing 
world:  “the  threats  are  changing  and  unpredictable;  by  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1997  defense 
spending  will  have  declined  in  real  terms  by  over  40%  from  FY85;  and  advanced  technology 
is  increasingly  available  to  the  world”  (Perry,  1994:1). 

The  DoD  responded  to  these  changes  with  a  Bottom-Up  Review,  which  Perry  calls 
the  blueprint  for  meeting  these  changing  circumstances.  He  argues  that  acquisition  reform  is 
necessary  because 

[i]n  today’s  environment  the  current  process  will  not  always  be  able  to  meet  the 
Department’s  [DoD’s]  need.  DoD  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  this  blueprint,  without 
dramatic  changes  in  its  acquisition  processes — ^from  determining  what  the 
Department  needs,  to  logistics  support  and  reutilization  requirements.  (Perry, 

1994:1) 

As  the  Secretary  of  Defense  at  the  start  of  acquisition  reform.  Perry’s  opinions 

carried  great  wei^t.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is 

the  principal  defense  policy  advisor  to  the  President  and  is  responsible  for  tire 
formulation  of  general  defense  policy  and  policy  related  to  all  matters  of  direct 
concern  to  the  DoD,  and  for  the  execution  of  ai^oved  polity.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  the  Secretary  exercises  authority,  direction,  and  control  over  the 
Department  of  Defense.  (DefenseLINK,  1997)  [Emphasis  added] 
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One  of  the  areas  over  which  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  exercises  control  is  the 
acquisition  jx'ocess  for  the  DoD.  Tte  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and 
Technology  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Acquisition  Reform)  reports  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and 
Technology  (DefenseLINK,  1997).  Therefore,  the  office  responsible  for  acquisition  reform 
is  only  two  reporting  levels  below  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Generally  problems  with  DoD’s  acquisition  process  incliKle  a  develqmient  cycle  that 
is  at  least  twice  as  long  for  the  DoD  as  for  (xmimercial  companies,  DoD’s  secession  of 
leadership  in  technology  develojMnent  to  commercial  industry,  the  declining  rfiare  of  sales 
that  DoD  represents  to  many  compam'es,  and  barriers — such  as  socioeccmomic  requirements, 
cost  accounting  requirements,  oversight  requirements,  unstable  funding,  and  rights  in 
technical  data — that  comfanies  perceive  to  doing  busit^ss  with  the  DoD  (Perry,  1994:3-4). 
These  problems  have  significant  imp>acts.  For  example,  because  the  DoD  no  longer 
represents  a  significant  share  of  many  companies’  sales,  these  ccunpanies  find  tire  cost  of 
complying  with  the  DoD’s  additional  requirements  to  be  prohibitive  (Pmy,  1994:4).  Perry 
cites  the  semiconductor  industry,  where,  ovct  a  thirty-year  period  from  1965  to  1995,  the 
DoD’s  share  of  the  total  Uruted  States  industry  sales  fell  fix)m  seventy-five  pCTcent  to 
approximately  one  percent  (Perry,  1994:4). 

Perry’s  memorandum  includes  several  specific  examples  of  jM’oblems  \^hich 
acquisition  reform  intends  to  fix,  two  of  which  are: 
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1 )  A  company  refused  to  sell  commercial  radios  to  DoD  because  the  company  did 
not  want  to  undertake  the  e^qiense  of  setting  up  an  accounting  system  that  complied  with 
DoD’s  requirements.  The  radios  DoD  needed  did  not  meet  tiie  qualifications  for  an 
exemption  as  a  commercial  jHXxiuct,  so  DoD  could  not  buy  finm  the  company  without  such 
an  accounting  system  being  in  place  and  was  forced  to  buy  older  model  radios  in  place  of  the 
state-of-the-art  commercial  versions  (Perry,  1994:1). 

2)  Because  a  commercial  company  refused  to  alter  its  long-term  subcontract 
relationships  to  comply  with  DoD’s  socioeconomic  requirements,  DoD  paid  an  extra  $0.52 
per  unit  for  aspirin  (Perry,  1994:1-2). 

The  problem,  according  to  Perry,  is  not  just  that  the  DoD  cannot  get  the  goods  and 
services  it  needs;  DoD  also  pays  too  much  for  what  it  does  get.  As  reported  by  Perry,  in 
1 992,  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Science,  Technology  and  government  estimated  that  the 
DoD’s  management  and  control  costs  accounted  for  forty  percent  of  the  acquisition  budget, 
and  the  figure  for  a  typical  commercial  company  was  only  five  to  fifteen  percent  (Perry, 

1 994:5).  Different  studies  reach  different  conclusions  as  to  the  premium  the  DoD  pays  for  its 
goods,  but  the  consensus  is  that  the  DoD  does  pay  a  jwemium.  The  GAO,  for  instance, 
reports  the  government  pays  an  eighteen  to  nineteen  percent  premium  because  of  the 
specialized  requirements  inherent  in  the  Federal  acquisition  (Hocess  (GAO,  1 995: 1 ).  Perry 
notes  that  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies  (CSIS)  concluded  the  premium 
was  closer  to  thirty  percent  over  identical  items  sold  on  the  commercial  market  (Perry, 

1 994:5).  Furthermore,  since  FY85,  DoD’s  procurement  budget  (as  oi^rosed  to  total  defense 

spending,  which  was  referred  to  earliw)  has  declined  over  sixty  percoit  in  real  terms  (Perry, 
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1 994:4).  From  these  figures.  Perry  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  . DoD  and  the  Nation  can 
no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  maintaining  a  totally  unique  (kfoise  industrial  base”  (Perry, 

1994:4). 

Perry  cites  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  which  summarized 

many  of  the  {ffoblems  with  tte  DoD’s  acquisitirm  system  by  stating  that  it: 

[RJesults  in  hi^er  jmces  to  DoD  (even  when  lower-cost  commercial  alternatives 
exist  for  the  same  requirements),  loss  of  a  broad  domestic  production  base  that  could 
be  available  to  defense  for  peacetime  and  surge  demands,  and  lack  of  access  to 
commercial  state-of-the-art  technologies.  (Perry,  1994:2) 

Based  on  his  assessment  that  the  DoD  acquisition  system  needed  fixing.  Perry 

proposed  two  major  areas  of  reforms  for  the  DoD’s  acquisition  process  (Perry,  1994:2-3): 

To  meet  the  new  National  security  challenges  (political,  economic,  and  military) 
DoD  must — 

•  Maintain  its  technolc^cal  superiority,  and  a  strong,  g^obaly  competitive 
National  industrial  base  that  can  siqjport  the  Nation’s  future  defense  needs  by 
being  able  to: 

—  Rapidly  purchase  commercial  and  other  state-of-the-art  products  and 
technology  fi'om  reliable  supfdiCTS  wIk)  utilize  the  latest  manufiu^turing  and 
management  techniques; 

-  Assist  in  the  conversion  of  defense-unique  companies  to  dual-use 
production; 

-  Aid  in  toe  transfer  of  military  technology  to  the  commercial  sector;  arid, 

—  Preserve  defense-unique  core  capabilities. 

•  Reduce  acquisition  costs  (including  DoD’s  overhead  costs)  throi^: 

-  The  adoption  by  DoD  of  heiness  processes  draractoistic  of  world-class 
customers  and  suppliers  (irtoluding  i^ocesses  that  OKXHirage  DoD’s  aqrpliers 
to  do  toe  same);  and, 

-  Relief  fiom  the  requirement  to  impose  government-unique  terms  and 
conditions  on  its  contractors  to  the  maximimi  extort  practicable.  (Perry, 
1994:2-3) 

This  research  study  focuses  on  toe  impact  of  these  two  areas  on  toe  government 
contracting  workforce.  Specifically,  govanment  contracting  p^scmnel  will  need  to  learn 
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about  and  understand  the  purely  commercial  marketplace,  and  will  have  to  learn  new,  world- 
class  business  practices  to  deal  with  the  siqrpliers  in  this  market. 

The  Need  for  Change  in  the  Government  Contracting  Career  Field 

The  need  for  change  in  the  government  contracting  career  field,  designated  the  1 102 
series,  starts  with  the  basic  need  for  acquisition  reform.  Secretary  of  Defense  Perry’s 
memorandum  defended  the  need  to  reduce  the  DoD’s  acquisiticm  workforce  (winch  includes 
the  contracting  workforce)  by  stating  that  the  DoD  “. . .  must  reduce  the  cost  of  the  acquisition 
process  by  the  elimination  of  activities  that,  although  being  performed  by  many  dedicated 
and  hardworking  persormel,  are  not  necessary  or  cost  effective  in  today’s  environment” 
(Perry,  1 994;8).  Secretary  Perry’s  statement  was  targeted  neither  directly  nor  exclusively  at 
the  1 102  contracting  series  personnel;  nevertheless,  it  sounded  the  alarm  that  personnel 
reductions  would  be  a  part  of  acquisition  reform,  and  that  persormel  performing  non-value- 
added  tasks  would  bear  the  brunt  of  those  reductions. 

The  USAF  chose  as  a  means  to  implement  the  DoD  Acquisition  Reform  several  so- 
called  Lightning  Bolt  initiatives,  which  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for 
Acquisition  (SAF/AQ),  issued  in  1995  (Druyan,  1995:v).  Because  SAF/AQ  is  “..responsible 
for  the  overall  supervision  of  the  Air  Force  acquisition  system”  (Air  Force  Acquisition 
Homepage,  1997),  these  Lightning  Bolt  initiatives  provided  the  impetus  and  direction  for  Air 
Force  acquisition  reform.  Lightning  Bolt  #3,  Tenets  to  Assist  the  System  Program  Director 
Achieve  Efficiencies  in  Operations  and  Reductions  in  Manpower,  set  targets  for  the 
maximum  personnel  assigned  to  a  USAF  system  program  office  (SPO):  “. . .  140  people  in 
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large  development  SPOs  and  50  people  in  large  production  SPOs”  (Dniyan,  1 995;v)  and 
specified  that  these  targets  applied  .  to  the  total  workforce  available  to  tlto  SPD  [System 
Program  Director]  including  organic  and  support  contractor  resources”  (Druyan,  1995:v). 
While  the  1 1 02  series  contracting  career  field  was  identified  as  an  “inherently  government 
function  to  be  performed  by  the  SPO”  (Druyan,  1995:vi),  it  was  not  spared  from  the  focus  on 
personnel  reductions.  One  of  the  tenets  su^ested  fw  successfully  ctownsizmg  the  fHOgram 
office  was  to  . .  [mjinimize  tf^  number  of  contracts  and  use  a  simplifiai  contract  Sructure 
based  on  as  few  contract  line  item  numbers  (CLINs)  as  possible”  (Efruyan,  1995:9).  TTie  goal 
of  this  tenet  was  contracts  that  would  be  .  limited  and  less  complicated,  and  thus  require 

fewer  people  to  manage”  (Druyan,  1995:10).  This  Lighting  Bolt  initiative  seemed  to  imply 
that  any  reductions  in  the  contracting  workforce  would  be  px^oportional  to  the  reduced 
workload  of  administering  fewer  and  less  complicated  contracts;  however,  other  setuor 
government  officials  were  intimating  more  serious  reductions  might  be  rtecessary. 

According  to  Office  of  Fetfcral  Procurement  Policy  Adminii^tor  Steven  Kelman,  in 
an  October  1996  interview  reported  by  the  National  Contract  h^nagement  Association 
(NCMA),  "[t]here  is  an  increasing  r^lizadon  of  amemg  pa-ocurement  executives  \wthin  the 
federal  government  that  the  very  future  of  the  1 102  series  is  at  stake  arxi  threatened  by 
downsizing"  (Kelman,  1 996).  Kelman  asserts  that,  if  1 1 02s  are  to  “survive  and  prosper  in  an 
era  of  downsizing  and  radical  acquisition  reform”  (Kelman,  1996),  th^  must  “adopt  the 
techniques  of  their  counterparts  in  the  cbrnmoeial  sector”  (Kelman,  1996).  Kelman  is  itot 
alone  in  his  opinion;  in  fact,  he  bases  his  assertions  on  discussions  with  other  senior 
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prcx:urement  officials  (Kelman,  1996).  According  to  Kelman,  those  outside  the  contracting 

career  field  view  contracting  as  .  regulators  and  as  e3q)erts  only  on  the  Federal  Acquisition 

Regulation”  (Kelman,  1996),  an  expertise  that  is  . .  not  perceived  as  sufficient  justification 

for  existence  in  the  current  downsizing  atmo^heie”  (Kelman,  1996). 

Further  support  for  this  view  comes  fi'om  outside  the  government.  In  a  speech 

reported  in  Contract  Management  magazine.  Dr.  Ralph  C.  Nash,  fsofessor  of  Government 

Contracts  at  George  Washington  University  and  eminent  e)q)ert  in  the  government  contracts 

field,  addressed  both  the  threat  and  the  opporturuty  that  the  shift  to  a  commercial  focus 

presents  to  government  contracting  personnel; 

To  survive  in  the  new  world,  a  contracting  professional  must  add  value  to  the 
process  other  than  a  detailed  knowledge  of  fixed  rules.  We  must  stop  perceiving 
ourselves  as  a  policeman  and  acquire  three  critical  skills;  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  market,  excellent  insight  into  and  knowledge  of  all  acquisition  strategies,  and 
excellent  business  judgment.  (Nash,  1997) 

What  then  can  the  contracting  profession  do  to  adapt  to  the  new  commercial 
emphasis,  add  value  to  the  DoD  acquisition  process,  and  thus  justify  its  existence  as  a  career 
field?  Kelman  believes  contracting  professionals  “. . .  need  to  embrace  the  practices  of  their 
commercial  counterparts  (i.e.,  purchasing  managers),  wfio  justify  their  existence  by  their 
ability  to  get  the  best  deals  for  their  companies”  (Kelman,  1996).  Additionally,  Kelman 
believes  that 

[g]ovemment  contracts  professionals  can  add  value  to  their  profession  by  becoming 
experts  in  market  research  techniques,  teaming  with  requirements  experts  to  produce 
statements  of  work  and  specifications  and  advocating  in  those  teams  performance- 
based  statements  of  work,  and  maximizing  use  of  commercial  hems.  (Kelman,  1996) 
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For  DoD  contracting  personnel,  the  marching  orcters  seem  clear.  In  the  words  of 
Steven  Kelman,  those  orders  are  to  “adopt  the  techniques  of  their  counterparts  in  the 
commercial  sector”  (Kelman,  1996).  To  adopt  commercial  iMuchasing  techniques  and 
practices,  DoD  contracting  personnel  must  know  witat  those  techm’ques  and  practices  are. 
Would  it  be  sufficient  to  combine  the  recommendations  of  the  aforementiortei  semor 
acquisition  officials  and  experts?  To  suggest  an  answer,  the  iKxt  section  of  the  literature 
review  outlines  the  development  of  the  commercial  purchasing  fimction,  culminating  in  a 
description  of  the  current  state-of-the-art,  strategic  supply  management. 


The  Evolution  of  the  Commercial  Purchasing  Function 

High-level  government  acquisition  officials  and  experts  are  mcouraging  ^vemment 
contracting  personnel  to  become  more  like  their  commercial  counterparts.  A  very  brief 
survey  of  the  develojMnent  of  the  commercial  purchasing  |Mofession  is  helpful  in  (fefining 
this  target  at  which  government  contracting  personnel  have  been  told  to  aim. 

Commercial  Purchasing:  The  Past  The  commercial  purchasing  function  can  trace 
its  origins  centuries  back  in  time,  and  coincidentally,  to  the  then-equivalent  of  the  defense 


industry': 


The  function  of  purchasing  existed  before  the  beginning  of  recorded  history.  The 
activities  of  buying  and  selling  were  conunmily  coruiucted  between  individuals,  often 
in  the  form  of  bartering.  Large-scale  coordinated  procurement  started  when  it 
baame  necessary  to  equip  and  train  tte  armies  of  priiM^esOTkingttomswitii  we^ns 
and  provisions.  (Harding  and  Harding,  199 1  rv) 

From  these  earliest  days,  the  evolution  of  the  purchasing  functitm  has,  as  the  saying  goes, 

followed  the  money. 
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As  recently  as  the  start  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  qjproximately  the  early  1800s, 
the  cost  of  purchased  materials  were,  on  a  per  item  manufactured  basis,  less  than  twenty 
percent  of  the  total  cost  to  manirfkture  that  item  (Harding  and  Harding,  1991  :v).  Because 
this  percentage  was  small,  and  because  company  owners  perceived  negotiations  to  add  to 
their  personal  prestige,  these  owners  handled  the  purchasing  function  themselves  (Harding 
and  Harding,  1991  ;v;  Moore,  1967:99-101).  Owners  generally  handled  the  purchasing 
function  until  the  start  of  the  twentieth  century,  wben  compara'es  began  to  grow  sufficiently 
large  that  delegating  purchasing  to  a  dedicated  department  began  to  outweigh  the  risks  the 
owner  faced  in  losing  both  control  of  his  money  and  the  prestige  that  came  from  negotiating 
purchases  (Moore,  1967:99-101;  Harding  and  Harding,  1991:v).  Understanding  the  owner’s 
own  money  was  at  stake,  and  the  general  belief  that  “anyone  can  buy”  (Harding  and  Harding, 
1 99  ]  ;vi),  helps  make  clear  why  purchasing  was  one  of  the  last  frmctions  the  owner  typically 
delegated  (Harding  and  Harding,  1991  ;v). 

Once  purchasing  became  a  separate  function,  in  early  industrial  organizations,  it  was 

not  even  considered  an  internal  function;  rather,  purchasing  was  a  unique  function  that 

straddled  the  middle  ground  between  the  company  and  its  si^liers  (Moore,  1%7:99-101). 

Moore  observes  that  the  generic  title  for  purchasing  persotmel,  purchasing  agent,  was  a  literal 

description  of  the  job,  with  the  term  agent  denoting  a  repesentative  relationship  between  the 

purchasing  personnel  and  the  company — almost  a  distinction  between  the  two — and  the  term 

purchasing  denoting  the  buying  of  goods  and  services.  He  continues  that  the  purchasing 

agent  was  almost  a  separate  organization  into  wfrich  the  company  fwovided  the  fwecise  wbat, 

how  much,  and  when  information  purchasing  needed  to  make  a  purchase;  purchasing  merely 
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implemented  the  steps  and  paperwork  necessary  to  biQ'  the  specified  goods  or  service 
(Moore,  1967:99-101). 

Purchasing  changed  very  little  during  the  1940s  and  1950s,  largely  because  of  severe 
material  shortages  during  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  the  ctmain^  eiqAoria 
that  existed  between  the  two,  all  of  which  made  costs  largely  irrelevant  to  a  company;  getting 
materials— almost  at  any  price— was  purchasing’s  opeaative  measure  of  siKxess  (Moore, 
1967:99-101).  In  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  however,  a  recession  struck  many 
industries,  and  cost  of  goods  again  became  a  factor  for  the  first  time  since  well  before  World 
War  n  (Moore,  1967:99-101).  By  this  time,  material  costs  had  grown  to,  on  average,  fifty 
percent  of  total  manufacturing  costs,  so  business  owners  tonal  to  rediKing  material  costs  as 
a  means  of  increasing  profits  (Moore,  1967:99-101;  McMillan,  1959:15).  This  new  interest 
in  reducing  costs  of  materials  lal  business  owners  to  bring  purchasing  away  from  its  former 
position  on  the  periphery  of  the  company  and  firmly  into  the  comj»ny’s  internal  organization 
(Moore,  1 967:99- 101).  From  this  point  on,  the  purchasing  department  became  more  a 
manager  of  outside  business  relationships,  raflier  than  merely  a  source  locator,  as  it  was 
during  the  1940s  and  1950s,  or  an  agent,  as  it  was  before  that  (Moore,  1967:99-101). 

Material  costs  are  now  an  average  of  sixty  percent  of  total  manufacturing  costs,  and 
in  some  industries,  like  the  elotronics  and  petrolcinn  industries,  material  cost  is  between 
eighty  and  ninety  percent  of  total  manufacturing  cost  (Dobler  and  Biat,  19%:26;  Harding  and 
Harding,  1 99 1  :vi).  Retail  cmnjHnies  genaally  (fevote  a  larger  percentage  arKi  service 
companies  and  government  agencies  generally  devote  a  dialler  percentage  of  cash 
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expenditures  to  purchasing  (McMillan,  1959:15).  In  all  these  industries,  as  the  cost  of 
purchased  material  has  continued  to  increase,  purchasing  has  begun  a  transition  into  a  new 
role  as  strategic  supply  management. 


Commercial  Purchasing:  The  State  of  the  Art.  Dobler  and  Burt  ^fine  supply 
management  as 

[a]  process  responsible  for  the  development  and  management  of  a  firm’s  total  supply 
system — both  the  internal  and  the  external  components.  At  an  operational  level,  it 
includes  and  expands  the  activities  of  the  purchasing  function  and  the  procurement 
process.  Its  major  focus,  however,  is  strategic.  (Dobler  and  Burt,  1996:36) 

Burt  and  Doyle  have  identified  four  stages  of  purchasing  and  supply  management 

development,  and  classified  the  four  stages  in  a  hierarchy,  A^'ch  reads  from  least-evolved  to 

most-evolved:  reactive,  mechanical,  proactive,  and  strategic  supply  management  (Dobler 

and  Burt,  1 996:6).  According  to  Dobler  and  Burt,  a  well-developed  strategic  supply 

management  system  represents  “world  class”  status,  “the  most  advanced  stage  in  the 

evolutionary  development  of  the  purchasing/procunement/siqrply”  function  (Dobler  and  Burt, 

1 996: 1 0, 36).  They  list  several  activities  representative  of  a  strategic  supply  management 

system,  including: 

1)  Early  purchasing  involvement  (EPI)  and  early  suiq)lier  involvement  (ESI)  in 
product  design  and  subsequent  specification  develoixnent  for  important  items, 
typically  throu^  the  use  of  cross-functional  teams. 

2)  Conduct  ofallptff-chasing  and proojrement process  activities.  {Emphasis  in 
original.  This  item  refers  to  basic  fluictions  such  as  sourcing,  negotiation,  contract 
administration,  and  basic  market  studies.] 

3)  Heavy  use  of  cross-functionsd  teams  in  supplier  qualification  and  selectioa 

4)  Heavy  use  of  purchasing  partnering  arrangements  and  sbategic  alliances  with 
suppliers — to  develop  close  and  mutually  beneficial  linkages  with  key  siq^liers  in 
the  value  chain  and  to  control  quality  and  costs. 

5)  Continuous  identification  of  threats  and  opporhmities  in  a  firm’s  supply 
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environment. 

6)  Develoimient  of  strategic,  long-term  acquisition  plans  for  all  major  materials. 

7)  The  monitoring  of  continuous  improvement  in  the  suj^ly  chain. 

8)  Active  participation  in  the  cwporate  strategic  planning  process.  (Dealer  and 
Burt,  1996:35-36). 

Although  the  point  will  be  explored  in  mwe  detail  in  the  research  methottology  and 
analysis  chapters,  it  aj^wars  safe  to  draw  attrition  to  certain  key  aspects  of  toe  theory  of 
strategic  supply  management.  Purchasing  historically  has  dealt  wito  suppliers  of  goods  and 
services  the  organization  needs  to  carry  out  its  purpose.  Strategic  supply  management 
expands  the  focus  to  organizations  external  to  purchasing.  We  have  seen  that  government 
contracting  personnel  are  being  etKX)uraged  to  become  more  like  commercial  purchasing 
managers.  Strategic  supply  management  represents  toe  state-of-the-art  for  commercial 
purchasing.  Its  activities,  listed  above,  emphasize  toe  ^)ecial  relationship  betw^n 
purchasing  and  other  organizations,  both  internal  and  external  to  purchasing’s  parent 
organization.  The  senior  government  ofiQcials  and  academics,  who  recommend  government 
contracting  personnel  become  more  commercial,  also  seek  to  tap  into  tois  relationship 
between  purchasing  and  other  organizations.  The  emjtoases  wi  teaming  to  geitetate 
requirements,  market-knowledge,  and  commercial  solutions,  for  example,  all  force 
government  contracting  personnel  to  beoHne  involved  in  activities  such  as  EPI/ESI,  teaming 
to  qualify  suppliers,  threat/of^rtunity  identification,  aixl  monitoring  of  qmlity  in  supply 
chain.  Commercial  purchasing,  at  least  in  world-class  wganizatnms,  is  ik)  longer  toe 
isolated,  clerical,  agent  of  the  company. :  It  is  rtow  d^ply  involved  wito  otoCT  organizations 
external  to  its  own  organization  and  other  offices  within  ite  own  organization. 
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This  literature  review  has  outlined  the  argument  that  government  contracting 
personnel  need  to  become  more  like  commercial  purchasing  managers,  and  has  presented 
several  of  the  specific  recommendations,  in  terms  of  techniques  and  {vactices,  how  it  rfiould 
approach  this  transitioa  It  has  identified  the  theory  of  strategic  siq^Iy  management  as  the 
state  of  the  art  for  commercial  purchasing,  and  as  a  possible  explanatory  theory  for  the 
techruques  and  practices  being  recommended  to  government  contract  negotiators.  The  next 
section  of  the  literature  review  presents  the  theory  of  boundary  spanning,  which  provides  a 
way  to  understand  the  evolving  role  of  government  contracting  personnel  in  terms  of  the 
relationships  they  have  with  organizations  outside  the  government  and  offices  within  the 
government. 

Boundary  Spanning 

Government  contracting  personnel  are  being  urged  to  become  more  like  commercial 
purchasing  managers,  for  which  the  state-of-the-art  is  strategic  siqrply  management  Many  of 
the  specific  activities  which  commercial  purchasing — or  strategic  supply  management — 
perform,  and  which  government  contracting  personnel  are  being  asked  to  perform,  involve 
boundary  spanning.  These  recommended  activities  for  government  contracting  personnel,  as 
outlined  in  previous  sections,  include  developing  expertise  in  mariret  research,  becoming 
experts  in  the  market,  and  maxiniizing  the  use  of  commercial  items  vice  DoD-qsecific  or 
new  development  items.  A  common  denominator  for  these  items,  and  for  all  boundary 
spanning  activities,  is  that  they  require  the  personnel  performing  the  activities  to  deal 
extensively  with  their  organization’s  external  environment 
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One  simple,  but  useful,  dichotomous  classification  oforganizationd  environments  is 
as  external,  “everything  outside  an  organization  that  might  affect  it,”  (GriflBn,  1996:70)  and 


internal  environments,  “conditions  and  forces  within  Ae  organization”  (GriflSn,  1996:70). 
One  of  the  ways  organizations  can  leam  about  and  adapt  to  their  respective  ravirwunents  is 
applying  any  (or  all)  of  several  information  management  techniqiKS  (Griffin,  1996:86).  One 
such  technique  is  to  exploit  what  are  called  boundary  ^»niKi5.  A  boundary  ^janner  is  “an 
employee,  such  as  a  sales  repaesentative  or  a pto’chasing  agent,  spends  much  of  her 

time  in  contact  with  others  outside  the  wganization”  (Griffin,  1996:86).  [Emii^is  added] 
Such  personnel  are,  asserts  Griffin,  “in  a  good  position  to  leam  v^t  other  or^nizations  are 
doing”  (Griffin,  1996:86). 

From  a  study  of  new  p'oduct  development  teams,  Arxxrna  and  Caldwell  iefentified 
four  dimensions  ofboundary  spanning  activity  (Ancona  and  Caldwell,  1990:1 19-135).  The 
first  dimension  is  ambassadorial  activities,  which  include  such  activities  as  managing  threats 
fi-om  within  the  organization,  (feflecting  pressure  or  buffering  the  group,  aiKl  progress 
reporting.  The  second  dimension  is  task  coordination  and  negotiation  with  external  groups. 
The  third  dimension  is  scouting,  wiiich  is  essentially  environmental  scanning — looking 
outside  the  organization  for  inno>^tions.  ITje  final  dimOTsiwi  is  guard  activiti^,  wfach  is 
preventing  the  unwanted  compromise  of  intanal  information  (Ancona  and  Caldwell, 

1 990 : 1 1 9- 1 35).  Ancona  and  Caldwell  found  that  team  leaders  ^phasiz^  ambassador  and 
coordination  activiti^,  (Anctma  and  Caldwell,  1990:1 19-135)  which  is  ctmsistent  with  the 
DoD  acquisition  process,  where  these  activities — esp)ecially  ambassador  activities — are 
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primarily  performed  by  the  program  management  staff.  Task  coordination  activities  can  well 
be  performed  by  functions  other  than  program  manag^ent  Scouting  and  guard  activities, 
however,  can  be  performed  by  anyone  who  engages  the  external  environment — dealing  with, 
for  example,  contractors,  potential  contractors,  or  higher  headquarters.  While  Ancona  and 
Caldwell  developed  their  classification  scheme  during  a  sturfy  of  new  {xoduct  development 
teams,  it  is  nevertheless  useful  in  understanding  boundary  spanning  in  general. 

This  study  seeks  to  understand  to  \^hat  extent  government  contracting  persormel 
perform  boundary  spanning  activities,  and  to  what  extent  the  su^ested  commercial  jaactices 
represent  boundary  spanning  activities. 

Boundary  Spanning  and  Organizational  Learning 

Boundary  spanning  is  a  method  of  organizational  learning,  which  in  turn  is  “. . .  the 
capacity  or  processes  within  an  organization  to  maintain  or  improve  performance  based  on 
experience”  (Nevis,  et.  al.;2).  All  organizations  learn,  but  not  all  learning  is  productive- 
some  organizations  are  hindered  by  “learning  disabilities”  (Nevis,  et  al.;2).  One  distinction 
in  organizational  learning  is  vs^ether  it  is  corrective  learning  or  generative  learning. 
Corrective  learning  is  adaptive  learning,  the  learning  that  brings  about  incremental 
improvements  and  quick  “fixes”  to  problems  (Nevis,  et  al.:2).  Generative  learning  is  tiie 
learning  required  to  make  “transformational  changes — changes  in  basic  assumptions” 

(Nevis,  et.  al.;2);  it  is  the  learning  of  paradigm  shifts.  Both  generative  and  corrective  learning 
are  important;  in  fact,  corrective  learning  can  be  just  i^hat  an  organization  needs  to 
internalize  the  paradigm  shifts  fiom  generative  learning  (Nevis,  et  al.:2).  While 
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acknowledging  Senge’s  argument  that  corrective  learning  is  more  prevaloit  today  (Nevis,  et. 
al.;2),  Nevis,  et  al.,  suggest  tfiat  generative  kaming  is  w*al  “...organizations  n^  in  today’s 
fast-moving,  often  chaotic  environment”  (Nevis,  et  al.;2).  Generative  learning  ^Tpears  to 
more  correctly  characterize  tte  shift  DoD  will  erqierience  as  it  learns  aiwl  begins  to  ^ly 
commercial  purchasing  practices. 

A  model  developed  by  Nevis,  et.  al.,  describes  OTganizational  learning  in  terms  of 
learning  orientations,  which  are  tite  “values  and  practices  that  reflect  where  learning  takes 
place  and  the  nature  of  what  is  learned”  (Nevis,  et  al.:5),  and  facilitating  factors,  winch  are 
“the  structures  and  processes  that  reflect  how  rasy  or  hard  it  is  for  learning  to  occur  and  the 
amount  of  effective  learning  that  takes  place”  (Nevis,  et.  al.:5). 

The  model  consists  of  sevrai  learning  orientations  and  tei  fecilitating  factors.  Nevis 
et.,  al.,  provide  an  excellent  summary  of  their  model,  wbich  is  reiyoditoed  verbatim  here 
(Nevis,  et.  al.;6-7).  [All  formatting,  such  as  bold  type  arwl  quotations,  is  in  the  original] 


Table  1.  Organizational  Learning  Model  Summary 


Seven  Learning  Orientations 
1.  Knowl^ge  Source:  Internal — 
Exteimal.  Preference  for  developing 
knowledge  internally  versus  preference  for 
acquiring  knowledge  developed  externally. 


2.  Product — ^ProMSS  Focus:  What?—. 
How?  Emphasis  on  accumulation  of 
knowledge  about  what  pxxiucts/seTvices  are 
versus  how  organization  develops,  makes, 
and  delivers  its  {xoducts/services. 


Tra  FMdlitating  Factors 
1.  Scanning  Imperative.  Information 
gathering  about  conditions  and  practices 
outside  toe  unit;  awareness  of  toe 
mvironmoit;  curiosity  about  toe  ^eternal 
environing  in  cmtiast  to  toe  internal 
oivirrmment 

Z  Performance  Gap.  Shared  pocqrtirm  of 
a  gap  between  actual  and  desired  state  of 
p^ormance;  poframance  toortfalls  seen  as 
opportunities  for  learning. 
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3.  Documentation  Mode:  Personal — 
Public.  Knowledge  is  something  individuals 
possess  versus  publicly  available  know-how. 


4.  Dissemination  Mode:  Formal — 
InformaL  FormaL,  prescribed,  organization- 
wide  methods  of  sharing  learning  versus 
informal  methods,  such  as  role  modeling  and 
casual  daily  interaction. 

5.  Learning  Focus:  Incremental — 
Transformative.  Incremental  or  corrective 
learning  versus  transformative  or  radical 
learning. 


6.  Value-Chain  Focus:  Desigir — ^Deliver. 
Emphasis  is  on  learning  investments  in 
engineering/production  activities  (“design 
and  make”  functions)  versus  sales/service 
activities  (“market  and  deliver”  functions). 

7.  Skill  Development  Focus:  Individual — 
Group.  Development  of  individuals’  skills 
versus  team  or  group  skills. 


3.  Concern  for  Measurement 
Considerable  effort  spent  on  defining  and 
measuring  k^  &ctors  when  venturing  into 
new  areas;  striving  for  specific,  quantifiable 
measures;  discussion  of  metrics  as  a  learning 
activity. 

4.  Experimental  Mind-set  Support  for 
tiying  new  things;  curiosity  about  how  things 
woric;  ability  to  “play”  with  things;  “fiiilures” 
are  accepted,  not  punished;  changes  in  work 
processes,  poh'cies,  and  structures  are  a 
continuous  series  of  learning  opportunities. 

5.  Climate  of  Openness.  Accessibility  of 
information;  open  commum'cations  within 
the  organization;  problems/errors/lessons  are 
shared,  not  hidden;  debate  and  conflict  are 
acceptable  ways  to  solve  problems. 

6.  Continuous  Education.  Ongoing 
commitment  to  education  at  all  levels  of  the 
organization;  clear  support  for  all  members’ 
growth  and  development. 


7.  Operational  Variety.  Variety  of 
methods,  procedures,  and  systems; 
appreciation  of  diversity;  pluralistic  rather 
than  singular  definition  of  valued 
competencies. 

8.  Multiple  Advocates.  New  ideas  and 
methods  advanced  by  employees  at  all  levels; 
more  than  one  champion. 

9.  Involved  Leadership.  Leaders  articulate 
vision,  are  engaged  in  its  implementation; 
frequently  interact  with  members;  become 
actively  involved  in  educational  programs. 
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10.  Systems  Perspective.  Interdependence 
of  organizational  units;  problems  and 
solutions  seen  in  terms  of  systemic 
relatioiKhips  amcmg  jn'ocesses;  cmin^rtion 
between  the  unit’s  needs  and  goals  and  the 
company’s. 

This  study  considers  two  of  the  learning  orientations;  knowledge  source  and  value- 
chain  focus,  and  one  of  the  ^ciUtating  &ctors;  scanning  imperative.  The  i^w  focus  on  the 
commercial  market  represents  a  change  from  an  internal  to  an  external  source  of  knoweldge. 
The  goal  is  to  learn  contracting  techmques  and  methods  from  the  commercial  maike^lace, 
rather  than  solely  to  invent  new  ones  exclusively  within  the  DoD. 

Scarming  imperative  is  an  important  factor  not  just  in  organizational  learning,  but  in 
the  broader  area  of  organizational  success.  Nevis,  et.  al.,  ^ho  otter  res^cters  when  they 
say  “the  absence  of  solid,  ongoing  external  scanning  in  other  organizations  is  an  important 
factor  in  their  economic  difficulties”  (Nevis,  et.  al.;5, 10).  Clearly,  the  DoD  is  not  a  for-profit 
organization,  but  it  must  spend  its  declining  jwocurement  budget  wisely  to  get,  so  to  speak, 
the  most  bang-for-the-buck.  Scanning  would  therefore  seem  important  to  the  DoD  as  well. 

An  organization’s  value  chain  can  be  a  source  of  learning.  Nevis,  et  al.,  suggest  that 
an  organization  can  “think  of  the  work  in  each  major  step  [of  the  value  chain],  beginning 
with  strategic  decisions  through  to  customer  service,  as  a  sitosystem  for  learning 
experiments  (Nevis,  et.  al.;2).  An  or^nization’s  value  chain  is  “a  s^^  of  mganizations 
extending  all  the  way  back  to  firms  which  extract  materials  fiom  mother  earth,  perform  a 
series  of  value-adding  activities,  and  fabricate  the  finished  good  or  service  purchased  the 
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ultimate  customer”  (Dobler  and  Burt,  1996: 13).  The  organization’s  supply  chain  is  “the 
upstream  portion  of  the  organization’s  value  chain,  and  is  resfwnsible  for  ensuring  that  the 
right  materials,  services,  and  technology  are  purchased  from  the  right  source,  at  die  right 
time,  in  the  right  quality”  (Dobler  and  Burt,  1996: 13).  The  siqiply  chain,  then,  is  the  province 
of  the  purchasing  function,  so  purchasing  is  in  a  position  to  play  a  key  role  in  an 
organization’s  learning  process. 

Mark  Shepherd,  former  president  of  Texas  Instruments,  understands  the  potential  of 
learning  from  the  supply  chain  through  the  purchasing  functioiL  He  represented  a  general 
attitude  among  corporate  chief  executives  (Heinritz,  et.  al,  1986:7)  in  stating,  “[w]e  eiqiect 
our  purchasing  departments,  because  they  are  in  the  position  to  be  so  well  informed,  to  be  a 
source  of  innovations  in  their  own  operations  and  for  the  other  operations  within  the 
company”  (Heinritz,  et  al.,  1986:7).  Government  contracting  personnel,  as  the  purchasing 
subject  matter  experts  for  the  government,  would  seem  both  a  logical  and  a  practical  means 
through  which  to  learn  the  commercial  techniques  and  ]nactices  they  are  encouraged  to 
adopt. 

Theories  of  Motivation 

The  many  experts  who  argue  contracting  personnel  must  change  how  they  do 
business — ^focusing  more  on  commercial  practices  and  understanding  the  marketplace,  rather 
than  being  expert  at  government  regulations  and  policies — argue  that  contracting  persormel 
have  become  so-called  police  ofBcers.  As  such,  the  argument  goes,  these  ctmtnacting 
technicians  merely  administer  the  government’s  purportedly  labiynthian  rules,  while  giving 
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no  thought  to  the  impacts  they  have  on  timely  and  cost-effective  acquisition  of  necessary 
goods  and  services.  To  m^  Kelman’s  challenge  of ‘justifying  their  oristence”  (KELMAN, 
1 996),  contracting  personnel  will  be  forced  to  find  new  ways  to  add  value  to  the  acquisition 
process.  The  remain<ter  of  this  literature  review  presents  two  thetaies  of  human  motivation 
that  can  provide  possible  explanations  for  ccmtrm^ting  pcrsora^l  changing — ot  not 
changing — to  meet  this  challenge. 

Reward  Theory.  The  first  theoiy  of  motivation,  reward  theory,  can  be  summarizal 
as  follows; 

Whether  dealing  with  monkeys,  rats,  or  human  beings,  it  is  hardly  controversial  to 
state  that  most  organisms  seek  mformation  coiKreming  what  activities  are  rewarded 
and  then  seek  to  do  (or  at  least  pretend  to  do)  those  things,  often  to  the  virtual 
exclusion  of  activities  not  rewarded.  (Kerr,  1975:49) 

The  challenge  for  an  organization  seeking  a  certain  behavior  or  set  of  behaviors,  of 
course,  is  to  ensure  a  reward  ^stem  that  actually  rewards  the  d^irable  beimvior  without 
mistakenly  rewarding  undesirable  behavior. 

Reward  systems  can  cause  jMxrblems  when  th^  reward  urKfcsirable  behavior,  or 
when  goal  displacement  occurs.  StejAen  Covey  provides  a  clear  example  in  the  form  of  a 
common  reward  system  in  sales  (rganizations,  one  that  rewards  behaviOT  contrary  to  that 
which  management  desires  (Covey,  1989:205-206).  Tte  president  of  a  company  a^ed  for 
Covey’s  consultation  in  motivating  increased  tcamwMlc  amc»ig  his  senior  managers.  The 
president  assured  Covey  that  the  comjaity’s  reward  systems  rewarded  coop)eration — tte 
desired  behavior.  During  a  weekly  ^aff  meeting,  tte  paesickrrt  would  extol  the  virtues  of 
teamwork  with  his  “weekly  pjsyche-up  sf)eech”  (Cov^  Audiotaj>e).  He  ftien  would  p>ull  back 
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a  curtain  on  the  wall  behind  him  to  reveal  a  depiction  of  a  horse  race.  Pictures  of  each 
manager  were  superimposed  over  the  heads  of  the  horses,  and  at  the  end  of  the  track  was  a 
picture  of  a  beach  in  Bermuda.  As  it  turned  out  the  top  performing  manager  would  receive  a 
vacation  to  Bermuda,  while  the  others  would  get  nothing  (Covey,  1989:205-206).  This 
example  mi^t  seem  obvious;  however,  Covey,  an  internationally  renowned  professor  and 
consultant,  submits  this  example  is  common  (Covey  Audiotape).  It  well  illustrates  the 
problem  of  rewarding  undesired  behavior.  The  president  wanted  his  sales  managers  to  work 
together  as  a  team  to  improve  the  company’s  performance.  By  rewarding  only  the  one 
manager  who  performed  the  best  (with  the  trip  to  Bermuda),  the  president  inadvertently 
created  a  situation  where  each  manager  had  to  weigh  any  help  he  gave  another  manager 
against  how  much  providing  that  help  would  diminish  his  own  chances  of  winning  the  trip  to 
Bermuda  (presumably  a  desirable  prize).  The  result,  evident  by  the  lack  of  teamwork  that 
spawned  the  consulting  assignment  in  the  first  place,  was  a  focus  on  the  undesired  me-first 
behavior  with  the  goal  of  attaining  the  trip,  rather  than  the  desired  teamwork. 

Another  example  is  in  any  system  that  runs  on  Management-by-Objectives  (MBO), 
or  any  related  management  techruque.  MBO  is  the  process  of  collaborative  goal  setting  by  a 
manager  and  subordinate;  the  extent  to  which  goals  are  accompli^ed  is  a  major  &ctor  in 
evaluating  and  rewarding  the  subordinate’s  performance  (GiiflBn,  1996: 190).  hi  this  system, 
these  collaborative  goals  are  as  specifically  quantifiable  as  possible,  and  are  to  be 
accomplished  in  a  set  time-fiame  (Grifitin,  1996:190).  The  challenge  with  any  such  system  is 
that  it  becomes  easy  to  focus  on  verification  of  quantifiable  objectives,  because  diey  are 
observable;  non-quantifiable  objectives  are  often  less  observable,  consequently  not  rewarded. 
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and  therefore  ignored  by  the  subordinates  (Kerr,  1975:49-58).  In  such  cases,  cwganizations 
reward  behavior  in  the  quantifiable  areas,  while  hoping  for — but  not  fimnally  rewarding — 
behavior  in  the  non-quantifiable  areas  (Kerr,  1975:53). 

Goal  displacement,  the  other  challenge  to  an  effective  reward  system,  occurs  when 
the  “means  become  ends-in-themselves  that  di^lace  the  original  goals”  (Blau  and  Scott, 

1 962:229).  For  example,  goal  displacanent  mi^t  arise  in  a  production  facility  wtei,  during 
a  period  of  extremely  rapid  growth,  the  production  focus  is  essentially  to  get  the  product  out 
the  door.  This  focus  on  jM-oducing  and  shipfwmg  large  quantities  of  product  migjit  well  come 
at  the  expense  of  reduced  product  quality,  which  could  very  well  lead  to  a  higher  defect  rate 
and  increased  customer  returns.  In  this  case,  die  original  goal  of  making  and  selling  Ine¬ 
quality  products  becomes  supplanted  by  the  means-goal  of  shilling  huge  quantities 
regardless  of  quality,  defects,  or  returns. 

Kerr  suggests  three  ways  to  remedy  the  problem:  better  employee  selection,  better 
employee  training,  or  better  reward  systems  (Kerr,  1975:57).  Reviews  of  both  employee 
selection  techniques  and  employe  training  jn-ograms  both  draw  pessimistic  conclusions  as  to 
their  utility,  leading  Kerr  to  emphasize  the  reward  system  as  something  an  organization  can 
control  and  which  can  lead  to  improved  employee  performance  (Kerr,  1975:57).  While 
acknowledging  that  not  “. . .  all  or^mizational  behaviw  is  (tetermined  by  fmnal  rewards  and 
punishments”,  he  suggests  or^nizations  are  not  rewarding  what  th^  assume  they  are,  and 
that  managers  should  (fctermine  what  behaviors  are  being  rewarded  as  a  diagnostic  first  step 
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toward  a  remedy  (Kerr,  1975:57).  Reward  theoiy,  then,  suggests  that  organizations  should 
ensure  their  reward  systems  are  rewarding  the  behaviors  actually  desired. 

Expectancy  Theory.  Expectancy  theory,  according  to  Grffin,  is  “. . .  a  complex  but 
relatively  accurate  portrayal  of  how  motivation  occurs”  (GiifBn,  1996:484).  While  it  might 
well  be  complex,  Griffin  also  suggests  that  expectancy  theory  can  analyze  motivation  in 
terms  of  two  simple  questions:  ‘liow  much  we  want  something  and  how  likely  we  think  we 
are  to  get  it”  (Griffin,  1996:483)? 

Expectancy  theory  holds  four  basic  assumptions: 

Assumption  1 :  Behavior  is  determined  by  a  combination  of  forces  in  the  individual 
and  in  the  environment. . .  Assumption  2:  People  make  decisions  about  their  own 
behavior  in  organizations. . .  Assumption  3:  DiflFerent  people  have  different  types  of 
needs,  desires,  and  goals. . .  Assumption  4:  People  make  decisions  among  alternative 
plans  of  behavior  based  on  their  perceptions  (e)q)ectancies)  of  the  degree  to  vshich  a 
given  behavior  will  lead  to  the  desired  outcome.  (Nadler  and  Lawder,  1977:28) 

Contrast  these  assumptions  to  those  basic  assumptions  held  in  common  by  such 

early,  and  diverse,  theories  of  motivation  such  as  human  relations,  scientific  management, 

and  job  enrichment.  Nadler  and  Lavrier  argue  these  early  theories  held  three  common 

assumptions  (Nadler  and  Lawler,  1977:27-28).  First,  they  assumed  that  all  employees  are 

alike.  While  the  different  theories  surest  different  ways  of  motivating  the  employees,  they 

nevertheless  assume  the  employees  themselves  are  basically  alike.  Second,  the  theories 

assumed  that  all  situations  are  alike,  and  so  the  manager  can  apply  the  su^ested  motivation 

approach  to  any  situation.  Finally,  as  a  logical  growth  fiom  the  first  two  assumptions,  the 

theories  assumed  that  “one  best  way”  exists  to  motivate  onployees  (Nadler  and  Lawler, 

1977:27-28). 
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The  basic  elements  of  expectancy  tteory  are  performance-outcome  ejq>ectancy, 
valence,  and  effort-performance  expectancy,  which  Nadler  and  Lawler  (tefine  as  follows 
(Nadler  and  Lawler,  1977:29).  Performance-outcome  oqjectanc^  means  that,  for  any  given 
behavior,  an  individual  associates  certain  outcomes  with  that  behavior.  Ttese  witcomes 
might  be  desirable  (rewards)  or  undesirable  (punidiments).  Valaices  are  the  value  ot  worth 
that  the  individual  ascribes  to  each  outcome  associated  with  the  behaviw.  Because  cme  of 
the  assumptions  of  expectancy  theory  is  that  people  are  different,  the  same  outcome  could 
have  a  different  valence  for  different  people.  Finally,  effort-performance  expectancy  is  the 
association  the  individual  makes  between  effort  and  reward;  that  is,  the  jxtrfiability  of  a  given 
behavior  resulting  in  a  given  outcome  (Nadler  and  Lawler,  1977:29).  Expectaixy'  tharry, 
then,  predicts  an  individual’s  motivation  toward  a  given  behavior  is  p'eatest  when: 

a.  The  individual  believes  that  the  behavior  will  lead  to  outcomes  (performance- 

outcome  expectancy) 

b.  The  individual  believes  that  these  outcomes  have  positive  value  for  him  or  her 

(valence) 

c.  The  individual  believes  that  he  cm*  ^  is  able  to  perform  at  the  desired  level 

(effort-performance  expectancy).  (Nadler  and  Lawler,  1977:29) 

Expectancy  theory’s  first  assumption  was  ftat  forces  both  internal  ami  external  to  the 
individual  combine  to  motivate  behavior.  Expectancy  theory  also  asserts  that  oqrectancies 
about  outcomes  are  the  driving  force  behind  motivatioa  These  oubxHnes  can  be  either 
external  or  internal  to  the  mdividual  (Nadler  and  Lawler,  1977:30).  External  outcomes  mi^t 
include  a  raise,  formal  recogpitirm  (or  condemnatirm,  depraiding  mi  whethw  or  not  the 
outcome  is  desirable),  or  jxomotion  (or  demotion,  again  (fepoiding  on  the  desirability). 
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Internal  outcomes  could  include  emotions  such  as  satisfaction  over  a  job  well  done  or 
remorse  over  a  lost  opportunity. 

Expectancy  theory  holds  several  implications  for  managers.  Nadler  and  Lawler 
suggest  a  seven-step  process  managers  can  use  to  motivate  employees  (Nadler  and  Lawler, 

1 977:3 1  -32).  First,  the  manager  should  determine  the  outcomes  employees  value.  Second, 
the  manager  should  determine  the  behavior  he  or  she  desires.  Third,  the  manager  should 
ensure  the  desired  behavior  is  realistically  achievable  by  the  employees.  Fourth,  the  manager 
should  create  links  between  the  employees’  desired  outcomes  and  the  behaviors  the  manager 
desires  of  the  employees.  Fifth,  the  manager  should  inspect  the  environment  for  conflicting 
expectancies;  that  is,  whether  other  expectancies,  established  by  other  managers,  higher 
management  levels,  or  even  other  employees,  conflict  with  the  expectancies  the  manager 
desires.  Sixth,  the  manager  should  ensure  the  rewards  (the  employees’  desired  outcomes)  are 
sufficiently  large  to  motivate  the  employees’  to  achieve  the  behaviors  the  manager  desires  of 
them.  Seventh,  the  manager  should  ensure  the  new  motivation  system  is  equitable,  in  that  it 
rewards  increasingly  higher  levels  of  performance  with  higher  levels  of  rewards  (Nadler  and 
Lawler,  1977:31-32). 

Expectancy  theory  also  holds  several  implications  for  the  entire  organization.  Nadler 
and  Lawler  present  six  of  these  implications  (Nadler  and  La\>vier,  1977:32-34).  First, 
expectancy  theory  affects  how  pay  and  reward  systems  are  designed.  Second,  it  affects  how 
tasks,  jobs,  and  roles  are  designed.  Third,  it  hi^^its  the  importance  of  bofti  formal  and 
informal  groups,  ^^flich  can  set  up  conflicting  expectations.  Fourth,  it  defines  the 
supervisor’s  role  as  one  of  implementing  the  seven  step  jffocess  mentioned  above.  Fifth,  it 
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suggests  that  if  employees’  expectancies  govern  their  behavior,  then  the  organization  should 
measure  the  employees’  perceptions  as  to  how  well  the  wganization  is  meeting  their 
expectancies.  Sixth,  expectancy  theory  suggests  that,  because  employees  are  individuals 
with  individual  expectancies  and  valences,  that  organizations  should  consider  these 
individual  differences  in  designing  motivation  systems  (Nadler  and  Lawler,  1977:32-34). 

In  summary,  reward  theoiy  argues  basically  that  we  will  try  to  determine  wbat 
actions  are  rewarded;  then,  we  will  do  those  thin^  for  wbich  we  will  be  rewarded,  and  we 
will  not  do  things  for  which  we  are  not  rewarded.  Oganizations  must  ensure  that,  unlike  the 
Covey  example,  they  are  rewarding  desired  behaviors  they  desire  and  not,  however 
unintentionally,  behaviors  they  do  not  desire.  ExpectarKy  theory  argues  that  our  motivation 
can  be  summarized  by  Griffin’s  two  questions:  “how  much  we  want  something  and  how 
likely  we  are  to  get  it”  (Griffin,  1 9%;483).  Organizations  must  ensure  their  reward  systems 
appropriately  link  outcomes  employees  value  sufficiently  to  motivate  tteir  performance 
(Griffin’s  “how  much  we  want  something”  qiKstion) — raises,  promotions,  and  so  forth — 
with  outcomes  the  organization  values — greater  p-oductivity,  for  example;  they  must  also 
ensure  the  expectancies  are  clear,  and  that  no  cmiflicting  expectancies  exist  Employees 
must  believe  they  can,  with  reasonable  effort,  achieve  tite  desired  organizational  outcome 
and  thus  the  desired  personal  outcome  (Griffin’s  “1k)w  likely  we  are  to  get  it”  question). 

If  government  contracting  personnel  are  to  change  to  awnmercial  practices,  such  as 
those  represented  by  strategic  supply  management  tiwory  and  boundary  spanning  theoiy. 
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motivation  theory  would  surest  we  need  to  make  sure  these  personnel  are  rewarded  for 
making  these  changes. 

Research  Questions 

This  literature  review  forms  the  foundation  for  tire  research  questions  developed  in 
Chapter  HI.  Senior  government  and  academic  experts  recommended  activities  tiiat 
government  contracting  persormel  should  be  performing  to  become  more  like  their 
commercial  counterparts.  Those  recommendations  raise  the  first  research  question:  “Are  the 
commercial  practices  recommended  by  senior  DoD  ofiBcials  and  government  contracting 
experts  consistent  with  state-of-the-art  commercial  purchasing  theory?”  The  theory  of 
boundary  spanning  represents  one  way  to  understand  the  changing  role  of  government 
contracting  personnel,  that  of  a  source  of  organizational  learning  about  the  external 
(commercial)  environment.  A  second  research  question  explores  the  extent  to  which  both 
the  expert-recommended  commercial  practices  and  state-of-the-art  purchasing  theory  agree 
with  boundary  spanning  theory:  “To  wiiat  extent  do  the  desired  commercial  practices, 
whether  expert  recommended  or  state-of-the-art  commercial  purchasing  theory,  reflect 
purchasing’s  role  as  a  boundary  spanning  fimcti'on?”  The  third  research  question  addresses 
the  role  of  motivation  theory,  namely,  “Does  the  Air  Force  formally  encourage  its 
contracting  personnel  to  adopt  commercial  practices  (either  expert-recommended  or  strategic 
supply  management,  or  both)  and  perform  boundary  ^ramiing  behavior?”  A  fourth  research 
question  grew  out  of  the  research  showing  the  correlation  between  amount  of  enviromnental 
scanning  an  organization  performs  and  that  organization’s  economic  success.  This  fourth 
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question  asks,  “How  important  is  scanning  to  the  role  of  the  government  contract 
negotiator?” 

Conclusion 

Contracting  personnel  in  the  DoD  are  faced  with  a  changing  acquisition  landscape — 
new  defense  threats,  reduce  defense  spending,  increased  quality  and  availabihty  of 
commercial  goods,  and  acquisition  reform  will  all  influence  the  way  DoD  fffocures  the  ^xxis 
and  services  it  n^ds  to  perform  its  mission.  The  DoD’s  contracting  personnel  will  have  to 
adapt  to  this  changing  landscape.  Commercial  purchasing  theory  suggests  a  target  that  DoD 
contracting  personnel  can  aim  for,  as  they  attempt  to  follow  the  direction  to  be  more  like 
commercial  purchasing  managers.  Boundary  spanning  theory,  an  aspect  of  organizational 
learning  theory,  also  can  offer  insights  to  help  them  better  understand  their  evolving  role  in 
the  acquisition  process. 

Perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  this  study  tries  to  develop  a  preliminary 
understanding  of  whether  the  groundwork  is  in  plac^  for  government  contracting  personnel 
to  make  the  desired  changes.  Does  strategic  supply  management  represent  the  commercial 
practices  DoD  contracting  persormel  are  being  told  to  ^velop?  Do^  boundary  panning 
theory  help  explain  these  new  competencies?  Arxl  most  importantly,  are  tl^  exportations  for 
developing  these  new  competexKies  clearly  expressed  in  the  form  of  the  reward  system? 
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III.  Methodology 


Chapter  Overview 

This  chapter  jMcsents  the  research  methodology  applied  in  this  stucfy.  The  chapter 
begins  with  a  general  overview  of  the  overall  methodology,  including  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  using  a  case  stucfy  ^^oach.  The  chapter  then  outlines  the  research,  investigative, 
and  measurement  question  hierarchy,  followed  by  the  research  subjects,  data  collection,  and 
methods  of  analysis.  This  chapter  concludes  with  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  methods 
employed  to  enhance  validity  and  reliability. 

The  Overall  Methodology 

This  study  seeks  to  develop  a  preliminaiy  understanding  of  how  the  change  to  a  focus 
on  the  commercial  marketplace  affects  government  contracting  personnel.  To  do  this,  it 
addresses  several  aspects  of  this  new  focus.  First,  it  analyzes  whether  the  new  activities 
recommended  for  government  contracting  personnel  are  embodied  in  an  existing  theory  of 
commercial  purchasing;  strategic  supply  management  Second,  it  investigates  whether  the 
theory  of  boundary  spanning  can  help  government  contracting  personnel  understand  the 
changes  that  might  occur  from  the  new  emphasis  on  the  commercial  mailcetplace,  whether 
these  changes  are  the  specific  expert-recommended  practices  or  the  more  comprehensive 
theory  of  strategic  supply  management  Third,  it  examines  the  position  description  of  a 
journeyman  government  contract  negotiator  in  ligjit  of  motivation  theory  for  three  specific 
purposes:  whether  the  activities  recommended  by  sem'or  leaders  and  academic  experts  are 
represented  in  the  position  description;  vdiether  the  activities  representative  of  strategic 
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supply  management  are  incorporated  in  the  position  description;  and  to  what  extent  the 
standards  in  the  position  description  can  be  classified  within  the  four  dimensions  of  boundary 
spanning  theory.  Fourth,  it  seeks  to  understand  the  extent  to  which  scanning  behaviors  are 
important  to  the  role  of  a  contract  negotiator,  as  evideiK«d  the  contract  negotiator  position 

description.  From  these  results,  presented  in  Chapter  IV,  analysis  will  be  performed, 
conclusions  will  be  drawn,  and  recommendations  for  future  research  will  be  made  in 
Chapter  V. 

The  research  approach  chosen  was  qualitative.  Classically,  qualitative  research  is 

useful  in  the  “early,  exploratory  stages  of  a  study”  (Silverman,  1993:2 1),  and  “can  be  used  to 

familiarize  oneself  with  a  setting  before  the  serious  sampling  and  counting  begins” 

(Silverman,  1 993  ;2 1 ).  This  view  of  qualitative  research  comes  from  more  heavily 

quantitative  method  texts,  so  is  somewhat  limited.  In  fact,  qualitative  res^rch  is  hard  to 

define,  partly  because  “[t]here  is  no  standard  ai^oach  among  qualitative  researchers” 

(Silverman,  1993:23).  To  help  identify  when  qualitative  research  is  useful,  and  to  help 

define  the  most  approixiate  methoA)logy,  Marshall  and  Rossman  submit: 

the  approaches  vary,  depending  on  how  intrusive  the  researcher  is  required  to  be  in 
the  gathering  of  data,  whether  these  data  document  nonverbal  or  veibal  behavior  or 
both,  whether  it  is  ajp-opdate  to  question  the  participants  as  to  bow  they  view  their 
worlds,  and  how  the  data  can  be  fruitfully  aimlyzed  (Mardiall  and  Rossman, 
1989:10-11) 

Yin  suggests  case  study  research  is  apfffopriate  for  “how”,  “why”,  or  ejq>loratory 
“what”  questions  (Yin,  1994:5, 9).  Yin  also  aigi^  fix  case  studies  when  the  context  of  the 
research  is  important  (Yin,  1994: 13).  Context  is  important  to  this  research  for  two  reasons. 
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First,  the  subject  matter  experts  have  varying  amounts  of  ejqtertise  and  different  ejqjerience 
backgrounds;  therefore,  their  responses  will  likely  be  governed  by  these  differences.  Second, 
the  research  is  a  case  study,  focusing  on  one  contracting  organization  in  the  USAF.  Although 
an  argument  can  be  made,  and  is  made  elses^here  in  this  study,  for  limited  generalizability  to 
other  contracting  organizations  in  the  DoD  and  the  federal  government,  ultimately,  this 
study’s  results  must  be  understood  in  the  context  of  coming  from  research  performed  on  the 
single  subject  organization. 

This  research  study  is  exploratory;  no  research  has  been  done  in  this  area  within  the 
DoD.  The  overall  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  develop  a  preliminary  understanding  of  the 
extent  to  which  certain  theories  provide  insist  into  how  the  new  focus  on  the  commercial 
marketplace  affects  government  contracting  persotmel.  From  this  starting  point,  future 
research  could  seek  wider  validation  of  the  theories’  applicability.  As  elaborated  on  later, 
and  as  noted  previously  by  Marshall  and  Rossman,  a  k^^  feature  of  qualitative  research  is  the 
ability  to  question  participants  to  better  imderstand  their  perspectives,  and  consequently,  their 
data  inputs.  This  study  relies  on  analytic  induction  to  ensure  proper  understanding  of  the 
subject  matter  expert  coding. 

This  study  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  understanding,  at  least  tentatively,  how  the 
changes  occurring  in  government  contracting  are  impacting  die  people  do  the 

contracting  eveiy  day.  This  study  is  exploratory,  and  is  limited  to  the  case  of  tire  USAF’s 
largest  contracting  function;  therefore,  ite  results  will  be  rreither  comprehensive  for  the  DoD 
at  large  nor  absolutely  conclusive.  The  study’s  results  will,  however,  jw^ovide  a  foundation 
for  future  research,  and  suggest  directions  for  that  research. 
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The  Question  Hierarchy:  Research,  Investigative,  and  Measurement  Questions 

TTie  question  hierarchy  is  a  formal  reduction  of  the  general  question  that  prompts  the 
research  into  progressively  more  spa:ific  questions.  According  to  Oxiper  and  Emory,  the 
hierarchy  is  comprised  of  four  levels  of  qu^ons:  mana^mait,  resrarch,  investigative,  and 
measurement  questions,  which  are  described  below  (Cooper  and  Emoiy,  1995:57).  The 
management  question  is  the  question  that  frompts  the  resrarch.  The  research  questions  are 
the  first  level  reductions  of  the  management  question,  and  are  the  “fact-oriented, 
information-gathering”  questions  (Cooper  and  Emory,  1995:57).  Tte  investigative  questions 
are  reductions  of  each  of  the  research  questions;  the  researcher  must  answer  the  investigative 
questions  for  each  of  the  research  questions.  Finally,  the  measurement  qi^stions  are  the 
actual  means  by  which  the  researcher  others  the  data,  \^ther  by  survey,  interview,  or 
observation,  with  which  to  address  the  investigative  questions  and  in  turn  the  research 
questions  and  management  question  (Cooper  and  Emory,  1995:56-59). 

The  question  hierarchy  for  this  study  grows  out  of  the  management  question,  and  is 
influenced  by  the  various  theories  of  motivation.  The  management  question  for  this  study  is, 
“Are  1 1 02  series  government  contracting  personnel  adr^iting  commercial  fwrchasing 
practices,  especially  boundary  spanning  functions?”  The  research  questions  for  this  study 
flow  from  the  management  question,  and  rejMCsent  attanpts  to  gain  the  Actual  knowle<%e 
necessary  to  evaluate  the  extoit  to  >\iiich  government  contracting  personnel  are  adoj^g 
commercial  {»actices  and  pierforming  bouiMlary  spanning  ^vities.  The  research  questions 
are: 
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1 .  “Are  the  commercial  practices  recommended  by  senior  DoD  officials  and 
government  contracting  e?q)erts  consistent  with  state-of-the-art  commercial  purchasing 
theory?”  This  question  will  be  analyzed  by  comparing  a  list  of  those  recommended  activities 
against  a  list  of  activities  consistent  with  the  latest  evolution  in  commercial  purchasing 
theory — strategic  supply  management. 

2.  “To  what  extent  do  the  desired  commercial  ixactices,  whether  expert 
recommended  or  state-of-the-art  commercial  purchasing  theory,  reflect  purchasing’s  role  as  a 
boundary  spanning  fimction?”  This  question  will  be  analyzed  by  comparing  the  lists  of  both 
expert-recommended  activities  and  strategic  supply  management  activities  with  the 
theoretical  model  of  boundary  spanning  dimensions. 

3.  “Does  the  Air  Force  formally  encourage  its  contracting  personnel  to  adopt 
commercial  practices  (whether  in  the  form  of  the  expert-recommended  activities  or  the 
theory  of  strategic  supply  management)  and  perform  boundary  spanning  behavior?”  This 
question  will  be  analyzed  by  comparing  the  position  description  for  a  GS-12  level  1102  series 
government  contract  negotiator  with  the  lists  of  both  ejqjert-recommended  activities  and 
strategic  supply  management  activities  and  with  the  dimensions  of  boundary  spanning 
activity. 

4.  “How  important  is  scanning  to  the  role  of  the  government  contract  negotiator?” 
This  question  will  be  analyzed  by  compiling  data  fiom  the  other  tiiree  research  questions  and 
drawing  conclusions  based  on  the  results  of  the  analysis  done  for  tiiose  other  research 
questions. 
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The  investigative  questions  reduce  each  res^irch  question  into  more  spa:ific 
questions  that  are  more  amenable  to  an  ai^wer.  By  compling  the  results  of  addressing  the 
investigative  questions  for  each  respective  research  question,  the  researcher  is  able  to  suggest 
a  possible  answer  to  the  broader  research  question.  The  researcher  will  use  simple 
quantitative  comparisons  and  frequency  counts  of  the  responses  to  each  investigative 
question  and  will  analyze  the  resulting  data  to  answer  tfie  associated  resrarch  question.  Iteta 
for  investigative  question  4.a.  will  come  from  the  other  investigative  questions,  and  the 
general  pattern  of  analysis  will  be  the  same  as  that  aj^Iiol  to  the  other  inv^gative 
questions.  The  investigative  questions  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  research 
questions;  for  example,  investigative  question  l.a.  is  the  first  investigative  question  relating 
to  research  question  number  one.  The  investigative  questions  are; 

1  .a.  How  well  do  the  commercial  panctices  recommended  by  senior  DoD  officials 
and  government  contracting  experts  correspond  to  the  activities  characterizing  strategic 
supply  marragement? 

2. a.  How  well  do  the  expert-recommended  activities  correspond  to  the  four 
dimensions  of  boundary  spanning  activity? 

2  .b.  How  well  do  the  activities  characteristic  of  strategic  su^ly  management 
correspond  to  the  dimensions  of  boundary  spanning  activity? 

3. a.  How  well  do  tite  commercial  jMactices  recOTimended  by  senior  DoD  oflBcials 
and  government  contracting  exp)erts  cOTrespxrnd  to  the  standards  of  the  ctmtract  ne^tiator 


position  description? 


3.b.  How  well  do  the  standards  of  the  contract  negotiator  position  description 
correspond  to  the  four  dimensions  of  boundary  spanning  activity? 

3. C.  How  well  do  the  activities  characteristic  of  strategic  supply  management 
correspond  to  the  standards  of  the  government  contract  negotiator  position  description? 

4. a.  How  important  does  scanning  appear  to  be  to  the  role  of  the  government 
contract  negotiator? 

Case  Overview 

This  section  explains  the  case  chosen  for  the  research,  and  the  rationale  for  using 
subject  matter  experts  to  gain  insists  into  the  research  topic. 

Subject  Case.  The  research  subject  for  the  study  is  the  group  of  government 
contract  negotiators  in  the  Contracting  and  Support  Division,  Contracting  Directorate, 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  OH  This  subject  was  chosen  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  the 
Contracting  Directorate  provides  contracting  support  to  the  bi^est  systems  acquisition 
organization  in  the  USAF  and  to  the  the  headquarters  for  Air  Force  Materiel  Command, 
which  is  responsible  for  all  systems-level  acquisition  (and  contracting)  in  the  Air  Force;  so, 
this  organization  should  provide  both  breadth  and  depth  of  coverage  of  systems-level 
contracting  in  the  USAF.  Secondly,  the  Contracting  Directorate  is  collocated  at  Wri^t- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base  with  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology,  where  the  researcher  is 
a  student;  therefore,  the  Contracting  Directorate  |nrovi<tes  a  conveniently  accessible  source  of 
data. 
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Contracting  in  the  federal  government  is  governed  by  a  unified  regulation,  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  (FAR),  so  contracting  fimctions  will  be  to  some  extent 
similar  at  any  contracting  office  in  tte  federal  government.  The  same  argmnent  ^3plies  to 
contracting  in  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  and  in  the  USAF,  both  of  which  have 
unified  supplements  to  the  FAR.  In  feet.  Air  Force  Materiel  Cwnmand,  the  parent 
organization  for  the  contracting  activity  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  also  has  a 
unified  supplement  to  the  FAR,  tiie  DoD  FAR  Supplement,  and  the  USAF  FAR  Supplement; 
so  again,  contracting  at  any  organization  under  the  control  of  Air  Fwce  Materiel  Command 
would  also  have  common  contracting  procedures.  That  said,  Wri^t-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base,  the  subject  organization,  has  a  large  and  varied  contracting  mission,  which  ranges  fiom 
cutting-edge  research  and  development  to  major  weapon  system  procurement  to  base  support 
functions.  Therefore,  while  similarities  exist  in  how  contracting  is  done  base-wiefc, 
differences  would  also  likely  exist  because  of  the  varied  missions.  For  example,  someone 
working  in  the  base  support  office  might  be  more  expwrienced  dealing  with  huge  quantities 
of  smaller  and  relatively  less  complicated  projects,  while  someone  working  on  a  major 
weapon  system  program  would  have  more  expierience  with  fewer  contracts,  or  even 
modifications  to  only  one  contract,  having  more  complex  issues. 

These  similarities  and  differences  both  affect  the  study.  The  similarities  in 
contracting  procedures  across  the  various  commands,  agencies,  and  the  federal  government 
suggest  that  any  conclusions  drawn  could  have  at  least  some  generalizability  beyond  the 
instant  case.  The  differences  allow  this  study  to  gain  efficient  insight  into  different 
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contracting  functions.  They  also,  however,  could  have  an  impact  on  the  stud|y  results,  as 
discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Subject  Matter  Experts.  This  study  uses  subject  matter  experts  (SME)  to  assess  the 
relevance  of  several  theories  and  lists  of  activities  to  the  role  of  government  contract 
negotiators.  As  discussed  later,  this  assessment  will  take  the  form  of  comparing  the  theories 
and  lists  of  activities  against  each  other,  and  against  the  position  description  of  a  government 
contract  negotiator. 

The  SMEs  represent  a  cross-section  of  government  contracting  personnel,  both 
civilian  and  military,  with  experience  in  the  subject  organizatioa  Their  experience  ranges 
between  eight  and  twenty  years  government  contracting  ejqjerience,  and  between  three  and 
fifteen  years  experience  in  the  subject  organuation.  Together,  they  have  worked  in  most  of 
the  different  contracting  areas  within  the  subject  organization  All  SMEs  (except  the 
researcher)  have  recent  experience  working  in  the  subject  group,  but  all  SMEs  also  have 
experience  working  in  other  USAF  contracting  organizations.  All  SMEs  have  had 
experience  as  GS-12  contract  negotiators,  or  in  an  equivalent  position  in  the  case  of  the 
military  SME.  This  difference  in  background  and  experience  might  be  reflected  in  the 
SMEs’  coding  of  the  various  activities  and  standards.  This  possibflity  is  addressed  in  the 
section  on  analytic  inductioa 

Because  the  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  develop  a  preliminary  understanding  as  to 
whether  the  theories  presented  in  the  literature  review  would  be  useful  to  understanding  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  government  contracting  arena  The  SMEs  provide  a  useful  way 
to  test  the  utility  of  the  theories  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  they  all  have  recent 
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experience  in  the  subject  organization,  the  SMEs  offer  insists  into  how  the  changes  are 
impacting  the  people  doing  the  actual  contracting  work  Second,  because  they  all  have  many 
years  of  experience  in  government  contracting,  they  also  offer  an  un(ferstanding  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  inherent  in  the  role  of  government  contract  negotiator.  These  two 
benefits  combine  to  jx^ovide  an  efficient  way  to  meet  the  fsnpose  of  the  research. 

Data  Collection 

Data  will  be  collected  for  each  investigative  question  from  several  sources;  research 
theory,  government  contract  oflSces,  and  subject  matter  experts.  Several  subject  matter 
experts  (SMEs)  will  be  given  instmctions  and  the  lists  of  theoretical  activities  and  position 
description  duties  and  standards.  After  compiling  the  data  and  making  scxne  tentative 
observations,  the  researcher  will  conduct  follow-up  interviews  with  all  SMEs  to  better 
understand  the  coding  results  they  |xovided  This  section  explains  the  data  collection 
method  for  each  investigative  question. 

Investigative  question  1  .a  asks,  “How  well  do  the  commercial  practices 
recommended  by  senior  DoD  officials  and  government  extracting  experts  corre^nd  to  the 
activities  characterizing  strategic  siq^ly  management?”  The  recxuncnckd  commercial 
practices  was  gathered  from  published  interviews  with  senior  DoD  officials  and  acattemic 
experts,  and  the  activities  characteristic  of  strategic  ^q^ly  managmxt  was  dilain^  fixim 
academic  literature.  The  SMEs  will  jxovide  tte  data  frx  tiiis  qi^on.  Each  SME  will 
compare  the  two  lists  of  activities  against  each  other  to  match  each  strategic  supply 
management  (SSM)  activity  against  the  expert-recommended  activity  they  think  the  (SSM) 
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activity  best  characterizes.  A  none  code,  signifying  that  none  of  the  ejq)ert-recomniended 
activities  applies,  will  be  a  valid  coding  opdoa  The  data  will  be,  for  each  SME,  a  list  of 
SSM  activities  with  an  associated  coded  response  repesenting  the  expert-recommended 
commercial  practice  that  each  SME  believes  best  characterizes  each  specific  SSM  activity. 

Investigative  question  2.a.  asks,  “How  well  do  the  e;q)ert-recommended  activities 
correspond  to  the  four  dimensions  of  boundary  ^ranning  activity?”  The  list  of  expert- 
recommended  activities  is  the  same  list  fi'om  investigative  question  l.a,  and  the  dimensions 
of  boundary  spanning  activity  were  obtained  fi’om  the  acactemic  hterature  on  boundary 
spanning  theory.  The  SMEs  will  also  provide  the  data  for  this  questiotL  Each  SME  will 
match  each  expert-recommended  activity  against  the  dimension  of  boundary  spanning  theory 
which  they  believe  best  explains  that  expert-recommended  activity.  A  none  code,  signifying 
that  none  of  the  boundary  spanning  theories  is  ^iplicable,  will  be  a  valid  coding  option  The 
data  will  be,  for  each  SME,  a  list  of  expert-recommended  commercial  practices  with  an 
associated  coded  response  representing  the  boundary  spanning  dimension  that  each  SME 
believes  best  characterizes  each  specific  commercial  practice. 

Investigative  question  2.b.  asks,  “How  well  do  the  activities  characteristic  of  strategic 
supply  management  correspond  to  the  dimensions  of  boundary  ^ranning  activity?”  The  lists 
of  activities  are  the  same  lists  fiom  the  pevious  questions,  arrd  were  drawn  from  the  relevant 
academic  literature.  The  SMEs  will  also  provide  the  data  for  this  question  They  will 
compare  the  two  lists,  matching  each  SSM  activity  against  the  dimension  of  boundary 
spanning  which  they  believe  best  describes  that  activity.  The  none  coding  option  will  be 
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available  for  this  qxiestion  as  well.  The  data  will  be  a  list  from  each  SME  of  SSM  activities 
and  an  associated  boundary  spanning  dimension  for  each  SSM  activity. 

Investigative  question  3.a.  is  the  first  of  three  qiKstions  addressing  the  motivation  of 
government  contracting  personnel  to  aiq)ly  diese  theories  to  their  day-to-day  jobs.  It  asks, 
“How  well  do  the  commercial  fwactices  recwnmended  seniw  DoD  officials  and 
government  contracting  experts  correspond  to  tl^  standards  of  the  ccmtiact  negotiator 
position  description?”  The  list  of  commercial  [xactices  is  the  same  list  from  previous 
questions.  The  government  contract  negotiator  position  ctecription  is  the  ciment  position 
description,  and  was  obtained  from  the  Contracting  Directorate  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base.  The  SMEs  will  compare  the  commercial  practices  against  the  standards  in  the 
position  description,  and  will  match  each  standard  to  the  commercial  practice  they  believe 
best  characterizes  that  standard.  As  usual,  a  none  coding  option  will  be  available.  For  each 
SME,  the  data  will  be  a  list  of  the  standards  in  the  position  description  and  an  expert- 
recommended  commercial  practice  associated  with  each  standard. 

Investigative  question  3.b.  continues  the  focus  on  motivation,  asking,  “How  well  do 
the  standards  of  the  contract  iwgotiator  positimi  (fescriptitHi  correspond  to  the  four 
dimensions  of  boundary  spanning  activity?”  The  SMEs  will  provide  the  data  for  this 
question,  by  comparing  the  standards  in  tte  position  (Ascription  against  the  dimensions  of 
boundary  spanning  activity  (iiKluding  the  none  option).  Each  SME  will  jxovide  data  in  the 
form  of  the  list  of  standards  with  an  associated  boundary  spanning  dimension  fiw  each 
standard. 
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Investigative  question  3.c.  is  the  third  question  dealing  with  motivation.  It  asks, 
“How  well  do  the  activities  characteristic  of  strategic  supply  management  correspond  to  the 
standards  of  the  government  contract  rregotiator  position  description?”  In  the  same  manner 
as  with  the  previous  investigative  questions,  die  SMEs  will  provide  the  data  Ity  comparing 
the  list  of  strategic  supply  management  activities  against  the  standards  in  the  position 
description  (and  the  usual  none  choice).  Each  SME  will  {vovide  data  in  tibe  form  of  a  list  of 
the  standards  and  a  matching  strategic  supply  management  activity  for  each  standard. 

4.a.  How  important  does  scanning  ^rpear  to  be  to  the  role  of  the  government  contract 
negotiator?  The  data  for  this  question  will  be  drawn  from  the  data  provided  for  the  those 
investigative  questions  that  include  an  analysis  of  scanning  (or  scouting,  x^liich  is  essentially 
the  same  concept). 

Explanation  of  Analytical  Techniques 

This  section  explains  the  two  primary  analytical  techniques  used  in  this  study.  First, 
basic  data  analysis  is  performed,  in  the  form  of  quantitative  ana})^is  and  descriptive  statistics, 
with  the  purpose  of  identifying  possible  trends  or  areas  of  significant  agreement.  The  reader 
should  understand  that  trends  and  significance  are  used  in  the  nontechnical  sense;  this 
research  does  not  purport  to  show,  and  therefore  does  not  seek,  statistical  significance. 
Second,  analytic  induction  is  {qrplied,  in  the  form  of  follow-iq)  interviews  wifo  the  subject 
matter  experts,  to  better  understand  nonconforming  data 

Data  Analysis.  Analysis  will  be  performed  separately  for  each  investigative 
question,  with  data  gathered  for  that  question.  The  single  exception  will  be  investigative 
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question  4. a.,  for  which  the  data  is  gathered  from  data  collected  for  the  other  investi^tive 
questions.  Fraquency  counts  will  be  takra  fw  each  code  response.  Ttese  frequency  counts 
will  allow  the  calculation  of  the  percentage  which  each  code  re^nse  represents  of  tire  total 
possible  code  responses.  For  example,  if  two  subject  matter  experts  were  to  code  a  list  of 
five  items,  the  resulting  data  would  be  ten  code  responses,  five  from  each  subject  matter 
expert  The  resulting  counts  and  percentages  will  be  analyzed  for  aity  patterns,  and 
significant  majority  or  ntinority  responses  will  be  noted.  From  these  analyses,  corrclusions 
and  recommendations  will  be  drawn. 

Analytic  Induction.  Analytic  induction  explores  non-conforming  data  to 
understand  why  it  does  not  conform  (Camj^ll,  1997).  Analytic  induction  enhances  a 
study’s  claim  to  validity,  and  is  an  alternative  to  simply  disregarding  data  which  does  not 
support  the  hypothesis  (Campbell,  1997).  As  performed  in  this  study,  analytic  induction  will 
involve  follow-up  interviews  with  each  subject  matter  expert  (SME)  to  analyze  rron- 
conforming  responses.  The  goal  of  these  follow-up  interviews  will  be  to  understand  the 
rationale  each  SME  had  for  any  non-conforming  responses,  which  will  be  tlM)se  that  do  not 
correspond  with  the  majority  response,  as  definol  simple  counting  of  responses.  In  a  case 
where  no  majority  response  exists,  all  responses  will  be  consid^ed  non-conforming  and  will 
be  the  subject  of  follow-up.  Note  that  being  identified  as  tMm-conforming  ctoes  rwt  in  any 
sense  imply  that  an  answer  is  wrong.  Given  the  varying  backgrounds  and  e>q)eriaice  levels 
of  the  SMEs,  different  cocted  respemses  are  expected,  and  cwnplete  agreement  on  all  coding 
responses  would  be  considered  urreanny. 
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Coding 


Codes  were  assigned  for  each  list  of  activities  or  standards  as  follows.  For  those 
activities  suggested  by  contracting  experts  (government  executives  and  academics),  the  codes 
were: 


Code 

Market 

AcqStrat 

Judgment 

Teaming 

Commercial 

None 


Suggestion 

Acquiring  knowledge  of  die  market  and  market  research  techniques 
hisi^t  into  and  knowledge  of  acquisition  strategies 
Having  excellent  business  judgment 

Teaming  with  requirements  experts  to  develop  performance  based 

statements  of  work 

Maximizing  use  of  commercial  items 

Used  if  none  of  the  codes  applies 


For  those  activities  characteristic  of  strategic  siqiply  management,  the  codes  were; 


Code 

EPI 

Buying 

Qualification 

Partnering 

Scanning 

AcqPlan 

TQM 

Strat  Plan 


Activity 

1.  UseofEPI/ESl 

2.  The  basic  purchasing  fimctions 

3.  Teaming  to  qualify  and  select  suppliers 

4.  Use  of  partnering  and  strategic  alliances 

5.  Identifying  threats  and  op^rturuties  in  the  external  environment 

6.  Developing  long-term  acquisition  plans  for  all  major  materials 

7.  Monitoring  contimious  improvement  in  the  supply  chain 

8.  Involvement  in  corporate  strategic  planning 


For  convenient  reference,  the  full  explanation  of  each  activity  in  the  strategic  supply 
management  list,  as  presented  in  Chrqrter  n,  is  reproduced  here: 

1 )  Early  purchasing  involvement  (EPI)  and  early  suji^lier  involvement  (ESI)  in 
product  design  and  subsequent  specification  development  for  important  items, 
typically  through  the  use  of  cross-functional  teams. 

2)  Conduct  of aUpia'chasingcmd procurement  process  activities.  [Emphasis  in 
original.  This  item  refers  to  basic  functions  such  as  sourcing,  negotiation,  contract 
administration,  and  basic  market  studies.] 

3)  Heavy  use  of  cross-functional  teams  in  supplier  qualification  and  selectioa 

4)  Heavy  use  of  purchasing  partnering  arrangements  and  strategic  alliances  with 
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suppliers — to  develop  close  and  mutually  beneficial  linkages  with  suppliers  in 
the  value  chain  and  to  control  quality  and  costs. 

5)  ContiniK)US  identification  of  threats  and  of^rtunities  in  a  firm’s  siqply 
environment. 

6)  Development  of  strategic,  Itmg-term  acquisition  plans  for  all  major  materials. 

7)  Die  monitoring  of  continuous  improvement  in  the  supply  chain. 

8)  Active  participation  in  the  corporate  strategic  planning  iM’ocess.  (Doblerand 
Burt,  1996:35-36) 

Finally,  the  boundary  planning  dimensicms — ambassackir,  tadc  coordinatw,  scout, 

and  guard — ^identified  in  the  h'terature  review  were  used  as  codes  for  those  activities.  A  fifth 

code,  none  was  used  when  none  of  the  four  boundary  spanning  dimensions  apply. 

Die  contract  negotiator  position  (tescription  p-esents  the  requirements  of  the  job  in 

the  form  of  eleven  major  duties,  each  of  which  has  associated  to  it  betw^n  one  and  five 

descriptive  or  explanatory  standards.  Diese  duties  and  standards,  takai  verbatim  fiom  the 

Air  Force  Core  Personnel  Document,  are; 

DUTY  1 :  Performs  work  associated  with  a  wide  range  of  contract  types  and 
contracting  methods.  Critical. 

STANDARDS; 

A.  Displays  and  applies  knowledge  of  a  \wde  range  of  contracting  methods  and  contract 
types  to  effectively  plan  and  carry  out  required  contracting  actions. 

B.  Thoroughly  analyzes  difficult  contracting  issv^  and  identifies  appxipriate  alternative 
courses  of  action. 

C.  Modifies  standard  fH-ocedures  and  terms  as  iwcessary  to  satisfy  ^wcialized 
requirements  and  effectively  solve  a  variety  of  contracting  prdilems.  Significantly 
departs  fi’om  previous  apfB'oaches  as  required  to  develop  soimd  resolution  or 
approach  that  complies  with  regulatoiy/prot^ural  requirements  and  that  will  m^ 
the  government’s  needs. 

D.  Ensures  contracts  incline  arwl  adequately  define  ^lecial  provisions  and 
incentives  si^h  as  price  redetermination,  cost  and  poformance  incentive  provisions, 
or  proprietary  rights  provisions. . 

DUTY  2:  Performs  work  associated  with  pieaward  and  postaward  {biases  of  long¬ 
term  (multiple  year)  contracts  f<r  assipied  systems  or  pro^ams  eiKxmpiassing 
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complex  equipment,  systems,  subsystems,  services  and/or  RDT&E  programs. 

Critical. 

STANDARDS: 

A  Accomplishes  thorou^  review,  research,  and  analysis  in  support  of  preaward 
and  postaward  phases  of  long-term  (multiple  year)  contracts  for  assigned  programs. 

B.  Makes  sound  recommendation  to  organizational  management  for  approval  of 
procurements  ensuring  issues,  uncertainties,  interests,  and  all  aspects  of  the 
program/system  have  been  considered. 

DUTY  3;  Reviews  and  evaluates  requisitions  and  purchase  requests,  develops  plans 
and  determines  acquisition  strategy,  or  recommends  method  of  procurement. 

Critical. 

STANDARDS; 

A.  Reviews  previous  history,  market  conditions,  and  specifications  or  technical 
data  packages  and  develops  a  well-organized,  realistic,  and  sound  contracting  plan  to 
meet  the  government’s  needs. 

B  Independently  plans  and  manages  {wocurements  with  technical,  legal,  and 
contract  pricing  personnel  ensuring  necessary  preaward  actions  are  completed  within 
regulatory  and  time  requirements  to  meet  objectives. 

C.  Provides  guidance  in  development  of  the  statement  of  work  and  data 
requirements.  Effectively  resolves  problems  which  limit  competition  and  modifies 
contract  language  which  discourage  potential  bidders. 

D.  Works  with  program  managers,  contractors,  and  potential  bidders  to  identify 
possibilities  for  converting  production  to  government  needs. 

DUTY  4:  Performs  work  involved  in  contract  negotiation.  Critical. 

STANDARDS; 

A.  Plans  and  develops  the  government’s  negotiation  positioa  Regularly  meets 
with  suppliers  or  their  representatives  to  effectively  negotiate  imces,  delivery  dates, 
specifications,  or  similar  matters. 

B.  Thoroughly  evaluates  technical  and  cost  proposals  and  establishes  an 
appropriate  competitive  range  for  purpose  of  conducting  negotiations. 

C.  Effectively  represents  the  government’s  position  in  contract  negotiations  on 
cost  and  teclmical  issues.  Negotiates  &ir  and  reasonable  contract  terms,  conditions, 
and  prices.  Definitizes  the  contract,  makes  siq^lemental  agreements  or  revisions  and 
finalizes  contract  clauses  ensuring  objectives  and  requirements  are  met. 

DUTY  5;  Reviews  and  evaluates  contractor  bids  and  jmrposals.  Critical. 
STANDARDS; 

A.  Performs  detailed  analysis  of  bids  or  proposals  received  ensuring  strict 
compliance  with  specifications  and  determining  bid  responsiveness. 
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DUTY  6:  Prepares  contractual  documents. 

STANDARDS; 

A.  Compiles  complete  bidders’  list  from  qualified  plications,  kiwwledge  of 
suppliers,  contacts  with  trade  associations.  Small  Business  Administration,  or  other 
sources. 

B  Drafts  or  prepares  final  contract  ensuring  inclusion  of  approfmate  standard 

and  special  clauses  such  as  pack^ing  and  shifting  requirements,  inspection 
provisions,  specifications,  etc. 

C.  Prepares  (X)mplete  contract  file  with  ^^opriate  support  documentation 
including  justification  for  award. 

DUTY  7:  Analyzes,  resolves  and  ensures  disposition  of  audit  reports.  Critical. 
STANDARDS: 

A  Reviews  and  takes  appropriate  action  on  audit  reports  within  established 
timeframes.  Evaluates  audit  reports  by  analyang  facts  and  performing  necessary 
research.  Presents  appropriate  recommendations  on  unresolved  or  questionable 
problems.  Follows  up  on  a  regular  basis  to  ensure  complete  resolution  and 
disposition  of  audit  reports. 

DUTY  8;  Provides  advice  and  assistance  to  others  related  to  contracting  work. 
Critical. 

STANDARDS: 

A.  Effectively  represents  the  interests  of  the  organization  in  a  professional 
manner  in  meetings  and  in  various  contacts  outside  the  organization  on  a  variety  of 
issues  that  often  are  not  well-cfcfinal.  Contributes  to  timely  and  viable  resolution  of 
issues  and  problems.  Recommendations  are  complete,  effective,  coordinated  and 

well  researched. 

B.  Establishes  effective  woriring  relationships  and  provides  accurate  advice  and 
assistance  to  installation  technical  or  program  pjersonnel,  sales  representatives  and/or 
local  suppliers  whenever  information  is  needed  or  issues  need  to  be  resolved  so  that 
contractual  actions  and  products  are  complete,  effective,  coordinated,  and  well- 
researched. 

C.  Establishes  effective  vwrking  relationships  with  co-workers  and  personnel  in 
closely  related  units  contributing  to  a  cooperative  working  environmoit  and  timely 
accomplishment  of  work. 

D.  Establishes  and  maintains  ctmtacts  to  provide  advice  and  assistance, 
effojtively  plan,  advise,  and/or  coordinate  common  contractiial  actions,  or  resolve 
related  issues  while  endeavoring  to  maintain  cooperative  attituctes  and  mutual  goals. 

E.  Develops  and  effects  persuasive  strategic  so  as  to  convince  tiiose  initially 
opposed  to  agree  to  contractual  pxKitions. 
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DUTY  9:  Communication  (oral  and  written),  working  relationships,  and  quality  are 
major  components  for  fully  successful  performance  of  every  duty  (element)  of  this 
core  document.  Critical. 

STANDARDS: 

A.  Writes  clear,  concise,  and  technically  accurate  memoranda,  letters, 
documents,  or  reports  that  support  contractual  actions  or  recommendations. 

B.  Uses  tact  and  diplomacy  in  orally  communicating  with  others  and  presents  a 
good  image  as  a  representative  of  the  organization. 

C.  Establishes  effective  professional  working  relation^ps  with  coworkers, 
contractors,  using  organizations,  or  contacts  outside  die  agency  contnbuting  to  a 
cooperative  working  environment  and  successful  accomplishment  of  the  missiori 

D.  Accepts  responsiliility  and  accountability  willin^y,  shows  willingness  to 
learn  new  work  methods,  and  try  new  ideas.  Readily  ad^  to  new  situations  and 
changing  work  environments  to  include  participation  in  the  total  quality  management 
program. 

E.  Revieivs/evaluates  work  processes,  methods,  and  (miducts  and  seeks 
improvements.  Actively  expresses  and  contributes  ideas/suggestions  for  analysis  and 
implementation,  if  approved  Demonstrates  sensitivity  to  ideas  of  fellow  workers 
and  supervisors. 

DUTY  10;  Safeguards  sensitive  and/or  classified  information.  Critical. 
STANDARDS; 

A.  In  accordance  with  security  regulations  appropriately  handles  and  safeguards 
sensitive  and  classified  information  and  material  to  reduce  potential  compromise. 

DUTY  1 1 :  Performs  special  assignments  and  projects  as  required.  Non-critical. 
STANDARDS: 

A.  Recommends  the  need  for  and  participates  on  special  [H^ojects  and  in  studies. 
Makes  recommendations  as  to  the  resources  needed  and  establishes  milestones  to 
achieve  desired  goals.  Ensures  final  product  meets  stated  objectives,  addresses 
pertinent  issues  and  reflects  an  understanding  of  the  impact  of  die  project  and/or  final 
product.  (Air  Force  Core  Personnel  Eiocument,  CD  Number  PKX-65092) 

Validity  and  Reliability 

This  section  addresses  validity  and  reliability,  and  the  means  employed  in  this  study 
to  address  each.  Basically,  “[vjahdity  refers  to  the  extent  to  wUch  a  test  measures  vsliat  we 
actually  wish  to  measure.  Reliabihty  has  to  do  with  the  accuracy  and  jn'ecision  of  a 
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measurement  procedure”  (Thorndike  and  Hagen,  1969;5).  A  common  example 

distinguishing  the  two  is  the  dimnometer: 

A  thermometer  that  shows  die  same  reading  of  82  degrees  ^h  time  it  is  plunged 
into  boiling  water  gives  a  reliable  measurement.  A  second  thermometer  might  give 
readings  over  a  series  of  measurements  that  vary  around  1 00  degrees.  The  second 
thermometer  would  be  unreliable,  but  relatively  valid,  w^ioeas  tte  first  would  be 
invalid  but  jierfectly  reliable.  (Kirk  aiMl  Miller,  1986:19) 

Validity.  According  to  Coopier  and  Emory,  validity  may  be  divided  into  two  major 
forms:  internal  and  external  (Coojier  and  Emory,  1995:149).  Internal  vahdity  arklresses 
whether  differences  found  in  the  research  effort  refloat  true  differaices  in  die  research 
subjects,  while  external  validity  addresses  whether  research  results  can  be  generalized 
beyond  the  study  subjects  (Cooper  and  Emory,  1995:149). 

Internal  validity  acklresses  whether  differences  found  by  the  research  reflect  true 
differences  in  the  research  subjects.  The  challenge  here  is  that  if  we  knew  the  true 
differences  in  the  research  subjects,  we  would  not  be  doing  the  research;  alternatively  stated, 
the  challenge  lies  in  determining  that  our  research  results  (the  differrax^s  found)  reflect  true 
differences  when  we  do  not  know  the  true  difference  in  the  first  place  (Cornier  and  Emory, 

1 995 . 1 49).  Cooper  and  Emory  suggest  ai^oaching  the  piroblem  of  determining  intenal 
validity  by  focusing  on  three  majOT  types  of  intamal  validity:  ccmtent  validity,  criterion- 
related  validity,  and  constnet  validity  (Cooper  and  &noiy,  1995:149). 

Content  vah'dity  reixesents  how  well  tl^  research  tool,  for  example  fie  questionnaire 
or  the  interview,  covers  the  topic  being  researched  (Cot^r  and  Emory,  1995:149).  For 
example,  if  a  study  wanted  to  address  the  ovaall  success  of  sciaicc  education  at  a  major 
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state  university,  a  survey  of,  say,  doctoral  veterinary  students  only  would  not  adequately 
cover  the  topic,  because  it  ignores  entire  schools  and  departments  (e.g.,  engineering, 
medicine,  and  biology)  and  entire  classes  of  students  (undergraduate,  masters-level,  and 
continuing-education).  This  study  employed  careful  development  of  the  research  questions, 
and  a  panel  of  judges,  both  of  vshich  are  accepted  means  of  addressing  content  validity 
(Cooper,  1995:149).  The  general  research  methodology,  to  include  the  general  research 
questions,  were  developed  in  a  seminar  with  seven  other  subject-matter  experts  (SME) — all 
graduate  students  in  contracting,  with  experience  levels  ranging  from  one  to  25  years.  These 
SMEs  reviewed  the  general  methodology,  including  the  research  questions,  and  suggested 
improvements  to  better  understand  the  subject.  The  firral  methodology  evolved  from  that 
developed  in  the  seminar,  and  reflects  consideration  for  the  SME  suggestions  and 
recommendations. 

Criterion-related  validity  addresses  how  successfully  the  research  tool  can  be  used  to 
predict  the  future  or  to  estimate  the  present  (Cooper,  1995:150).  Predictive  validity  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  study  accurately  predicts  the  future;  concurrent  validity  is  tire  extent  to 
which  the  study  accurately  reflects  the  present  (Cooper,  1995: 150).  Because  no  attempt  is 
made  at  prediction,  criterion-related  validity  here  is  concerned  with  accurate  reflection  of  the 
present.  Cooper  and  Emory  suggest  four  frictors  to  use  in  determining  criterion-related 
validity;  the  data  used  in  the  stucty  should  be  relevant,  free  of  bias,  reliable,  and  available 
(Cooper  and  Emory,  1995:150).  Relevance  relates  to  \diether  the  criteria  is  the  proper 
measure  for  the  subject  under  stucty;  freedom  from  bias  ensures  each  subject  can  score 

equally  well;  reliability  refers  to  stability  or  rei»’oducibility  of  data;  finally,  the  data  should  be 
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readily  available  or  economically  obtainable  (Cooper  and  Emory,  1 995;  1 50).  To  help 
enhance  criterion-related  validity,  diis  study  used  a  cum^  stant^d  position  (tescriptitm  for 
the  subject  organization,  locally-assigned  subject  matter  experts,  and  interviews  with  locally- 
assigned  personnel.  These  stqrs  help  ensure  this  study  provides  an  accurate  reflection  of  the 
present. 

Construct  validity  is  useful  when  a  study  tries  to  “measme  or  infer  Ak:  presence  of 
abstract  characteristics  for  which  no  empirical  validation  seems  possible”  (Cooper  and 
Emory,  1 995 : 1 5 1 ).  Construct  validity  “attempts  to  identify  the  underlying  constnKt(s)  being 
measured  and  determine  how  well  the  test  represents  them”  (Cooper  aird  Emory,  1995.T52). 
An  example  of  construct  validity  is  how  successfully  a  test  of  employee  job  satisfaction 
measures  actual  job  satisfactioa  Tliis  study  does  not  measine  the  presence  of  an  abstract 
characteristic;  rather,  it  examines  possible  motives  for  specific  behaviors  (actions  as 
boundary  spanners). 

Cooper  and  Emory  describe  several  so-called  threats  to  internal  validity:  history, 
maturation,  testing,  instrumentation,  selection,  statistical  regression,  and  experiment 
mortality  (Cooper  and  Emory,  1995:358-359).  Various  fecets  of  the  research  design  combine 
to  minimize  the  actual  threat  each  of  these  fiicets  pose  to  the  stutfy.  First,  this  stutfy  does  not 
seek  to  show  causality,  and  these  threats  are  largely  related  to  causality.  Second,  one  of  the 
benefits  of  qualitative  research  and  case  studio  is  that  the  research^  can  return  to  the 
subjects  to  clarify  understanding  and  to  jnirsiK  new  avenues  uncovered  [deviously  in  the 


research.  A  third  protection,  related  to  the  second,  is  analytic  induction  (described  below). 
Nevertheless,  the  steps  taken  to  minimize  each  threat  are  detailed  below. 

History  refers  to  an  unplanned  event  that  occurs  during  the  e?q)eriment  and  that 
confuses  the  relationship  being  studied  (Cooper  and  Bnoiy,  1995:358).  To  counter  this 
threat,  this  study  adopts  a  short  time-fiame,  and  the  desired  data  outcomes  are  knowledge  of 
the  interviewees’  understanding  of  an  explicit  job  responsibility,  and  knowledge  of  the 
interviewees’  j)ast  experiences. 

Maturation  refers  to  changes  to  the  subject  that  are  a  function  solely  of  the  passage 
of  time;  that  is,  the  changes  are  unrelated  to  a  specific  event,  as  would  be  the  case  for  the 
history  threat  discussed  above  (Cooper  and  Emory,  1995:358).  This  can  include  such  simple 
problems  as  a  subject  becoming  hungry,  bored,  or  tired;  or  much  larger  problems  (Cooper 
and  Emory,  1995:358).  To  counter  this  threat,  v^hich  should  primarily  be  in  the  form  of  the 
more  common-place  problems  such  as  hunger  and  boredom,  the  interviews  and  coding  will 
be  short  (estimated  at  less  than  two  hours  total). 

Testing  refers  to  a  pretest  providing  the  subject  with  a  learning  effect  on  subsequent 
tests  (Cooper  and  Emory,  1995:358).  No  testing,  per  se,  occurs  here.  One  pretest  was 
performed,  but  the  participant  in  die  i^etest  had  no  contracting  experience,  and  the  pretest 
was  designed  purely  to  sensitize  the  researcher  to  possible  interpretations  of  the  material 
being  coded.  The  pretest  subject  did  not  participate  oti^rwise  in  the  actual  study.  This  is 
similar  to  the  reactivity  of  testing  and  the  ejqierimental  treatment  threat  to  external  validity 
discussed  below,  and  the  precautions  taken  to  minimize  this  threat  to  internal  validity  are 
similar. 
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Instrumentation  jH'oblems  include  changes  betwrai  ob^rvations  in  either  the 
observer  or  the  instrument  itself  (Cooper  and  Emmy,  1995:358).  niis  threat  is  stmiewhat 
negated  by  the  advantages  of  qualitative  and  case  study  designs,  in  that  the  researcher  can 
revisit  questions  to  ensure  a  germane  response  to  each  qi^stion,  and  to  perform  analytic 
induction. 

Selection  refers  to  problems  arising  fiom  inadequate  assignment  to  ejq>erimental  and 
control  groups  (Cooper  and  Emoiy,  1995:359),  aiKl  as  such  is  imt  aiq>licable  to  this  study. 
Statistical  regression  occurs  whenever  an  extreme  scorer  on  a  pretest  is  retested.  The 
tendency  is  for  everyone  to  move  toward  their  long-run  means  over  repeat^  testing  (Cooper 
and  Emory,  1 995:359).  This  study  does  not  seek  statistical  significaiKe,  so  this  threat  is  not 
applicable. 

Finally,  experiment  mortality  refers  to  changes  in  the  study  group  composition  over 
time  (Cooper  and  Emory,  1995:359).  TTiis  study  counters  this  threat  in  several  ways.  First, 
the  time-frame  is  short  (less  than  sixty  days).  Second,  the  interview's  are  all  geographically 
collocated  with  the  researcher,  ensuring  continued  access.  Third,  tte  study  imposes  no  great 
burdens  of  time  or  effort  on  the  interviewees,  wfrich  might  otherwise  discourage  ccaitinued 
participatioa 

External  validity  refers  to  v^iiether  the  ^ucfy’s  results  generalize  beytaid  the  stuffy 
subjects.  This  study  takes  both  a  proactive  and  reactive  a^rproech  to  achieving  ortonal 
validity.  First,  it  proactively  attempts  to  enhance  external  validity.  The  proactive  technique 
employed  is  relating  the  instant  case  to  other  cases.  Relating  tfie  instant  case  to  other  cases 
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compares  key  characteristics  of  the  instant  case  to  other  cases  to  argue  for  possible 
generalizability  (Campbell,  1997).  This  stu^  compares  generally  ASC  to  other  acquisition 
centers  in  the  Air  Force.  Second,  this  stucfy  reactively  employs  techniques  to  minimize  v^bat 
Cooper  and  Emoiy  call  threats  to  external  validity.  Cooper  and  Emoiy  categorize  what  they 
call  these  threats  to  external  validity  as:  the  reactivity  of  testing  on  the  experimental 
treatment;  the  interaction  of  selection  and  the  experimraital  treatment;  and  odier  reactive 
factors  (Cooper  and  Emory,  1995:360). 

The  reactivity  of  testing  on  the  experimental  treatment  refers  to  a  sensitization  of  one 
of  the  subjects  by  a  pretest,  so  that  the  subject  responds  to  the  e7q)erimental  treatment  in  a 
different  way  (Cooper  and  Emory,  1995:360).  Pretesting  was  done,  but  with  a  non-SME, 
who  did  not  participate  in  the  study  proper,  and  A^iiose  results  were  used  solely  to  improve 
the  researcher’s  understanding  of  and  presentation  of  the  subject  matter  to  the  SMEs;  this 
threat  is  therefore  minimized. 

Interaction  of  selection  and  the  experimental  treatment  refers  to  wbether  the 
population  from  which  the  subjects  were  selected  is  the  same  as  the  population  to  which  the 
study  seeks  to  generalize  (Cooper  and  Emory,  1995:360).  The  subjects  are  published  lists  of 
activities  and  coding  performed  by  experts  in  the  field  The  lists  of  activities  present  no 
threat.  The  experts  in  the  field  were  all  assigned  as  fellow  graduate  students  with  the 
researcher,  and  as  such  tirey  attended  most  of  the  same  courses  as  tl^  researcher.  Some 
possible  selection  biases  or  sensitization  because  of  tiie  similar  course  work  could  possifrly 
distinguish  the  test  subject  coders  fiom  government  contract  negotiators  as  a  ^lole.  This  is  a 
weakness  of  the  study  design  addressed  in  Chapter  V. 
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Other  reactive  factors  include  such  Victors  as  the  research  setting  and  wtether  the 
subjects  know  th^  are  participating  in  a  study  or  eqjerimrait  (Cooper  and  Einoiy,  1995:360). 
No  attempt  was  made  to  minimize  either  of  these  fectors.  Subjects  were  iMtified  th^  were 
participating  in  a  stiKfy,  and  the  codii^  and  reviews  woe  perfcMined  generally  at  or  Mar  the 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  campus. 

Reliability.  Reliability  contrilMites  to  validity;  it  is  a  necessary  ctmdition  fm  vahdity, 
but  not  a  sufficient  condition  (Cooper  and  Emory,  1995:153).  That  is,  without  reliable 
measures,  you  cannot  have  validity,  with  reliable  measures,  the  best  you  can  say  is  that  you 
might  have  validity,  too.  This  study  employs  two  basic  techniques  to  enhance  reliability; 
multiple  coders  and  triangulation. 

Using  multiple  coders  is  essentially  self-explanatory;  it  consists  of  either  cdculating 
inter-rater  reliability  statistics,  or  revising  coding  based  on  feedback  sessions  with  the  cocters 
(Campbell,  1 997).  The  basic  argument  is  that  if  more  people  get  the  same  results,  the 
reliability  of  the  findings  is  higher.  TTiis  technique  addresses  what  Co(^r  and  Emory  call 
the  equivalence  aspect  of  reliability,  vtoch  they  define  as  concerning  the  amount  of  error 
introduced  by  different  investigators  w  differoit  sample  (Cooper  and  Emory,  1995:153- 
154).  The  coders  used  consisted  of  three  groiqjs.  First,  the  researcher  coded  all  information. 
Second,  career  government  ccMitract  negotiatiHS  witii  experience  at  Wii^-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  coded  the  data  Finally,  a  cotter  unrelat^  to  government  craitracting — a  non- 
subject-matter-expert  (non-SME)  coded  the  (teta  This  ntm-SME  coder  {xovided  valuable 
insights  into  possible  interpretations  of  the  material  being  coded,  but  these  insights  were 
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limited  to  a  pretesting  fimction;  the  non-SME  did  not  participate  in  the  actual  stucfy,  and  the 
non-SME  results  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  sturfy  results.  The  non-SME  coding  was 
the  first  coding  analyzed,  and  by  the  process  of  analytic  induction,  the  researcher  gained 
valuable  understandings  of  different  ways  other  SMEs  rm'ght  code  the  data.  For  example,  the 
non-SME  might  have  naively  read  into  a  position  (Ascription  standard  much  interaction, 
>\1iere  none  is  probably  implied,  or  vice  versa.  Nevertheless,  analyzing  this  coding  through  a 
follow-up  interview  better  prepared  the  researcher  for  the  possiTjle  range  of  codings  the 
SMEs  rm'ght  initially  provide. 

Silverman  defines  triangulation  as  “[c]omparing  different  kinds  of  data. .  .and 
different  methods. ..to  see  whether  they  corroborate  each  other”  (Silverman,  1993:156).  It  is 
useful  in  improving  both  validity  and  reliability  (Campbell,  1997).  Triangulation  here 
includes  the  coding  results  fi^om  multiple  ctxters  and  the  interview  results.  Silverman,  a 
sociologist,  is  concerned  that  using  triangulation  is  not  a  good  way  to  determine  validity;  he 
argues  essentially  that  all  data  gathered  in  sociological  contexts  are  useful  data,  and  using 
triangulation  possibly  to  reject  some  data  as  non-conforming  would  be  a  mistake  (Silverman, 
1993:157-158).  Toavoid  Silverman’s  potential  pit&ll,  rather  than  reject  non-<X)nforming 
data,  the  researcher  will  pursue  it  to  determine  why  it  does  not  conform,  using  the  technique 
of  analytic  induction  discussed  above. 

Summary 

This  research  study  explored  tiie  new  focus  in  government  contracting  on  the 
commercial  markeq>lace,  both  as  a  source  of  goods  and  services  and  as  a  source  of  ideas. 
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techniques,  and  practices  that  can  help  government  contracting  personnel  ck)  fteir  jobs  better. 
With  acquisition  reform  as  its  foundation,  the  research  inv^gated  how  several  tlteories — 
commercial  purchasing,  boundaiy  ^rarniing,  reward  theoiy,  and  expa:tancy  ll^ry — can  help 
understand  the  impact  of  this  new  focus. 

The  research  was  qualitative  and  exploratoiy,  applying  a  case  study  mefeodology  to 
contracting  personnel  at  Wri^t-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Cftio.  Primaiy  data  collection 
methods  were  by  subject  matter  expert  coding  and  text  analysis,  with  follow-up  interviews 
providing  the  opportunity  to  perform  analytic  induction  on  non-conforming  data.  Several 
methods,  including  triangulation  and  analytic  induction,  were  used  to  aihance  the  validity 
and  reliability  of  the  research. 

Chapter  IV  of  this  study  reports  the  analysis  of  the  data.  Chapter  V  draws  tentative 
conclusions,  discusses  limitations  of  this  study,  and  makes  recommendations  for  future 
avenues  of  study  in  this  area. 
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IV.  Results 


Overview 

For  this  study,  several  subject  matter  experts  (SME)  compared  the  various  lists  of 
activities  and  standards  ^^ch  government  contracting  personnel  either  do  perform  or  are 
being  encouraged  to  perform.  These  hsts  include  those  activities  recommended  by  such 
experts  as  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Pohcy  Director  Kelman  and  Professor  Ralph  Nash, 
those  activities  characteristic  of  strategic  supply  management,  the  boundary  spanning 
dimensions,  and  the  standards  in  the  government  contract  negotiator  position  descriptions. 
This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  the  SME  comparisons,  which  took  the  form  of  coding 
each  list  against  the  other  hsts  to  determine  the  level  of  consistency  among  the  lists.  This 
format  of  presentation  follows  the  order  of  the  investigative  questions,  wWch  address  these 
specific  comparisons.  Analysis  of  these  results  and  related  conclusions  are  in  Chjqpter  V. 

Investigative  Question  l.a:  Expert-Recommended  Activities  Versus  Strategic  Supply 
Management  Activities 

This  section  addresses  investigative  question  l.a,  comparing  those  activities 
recommended  by  the  senior  government  acquisition  officials  and  academic  experts  to  the  list 
of  those  activities  characteristic  of  strategic  siqsply  management  (SSM). 

The  SMEs  coded  the  lists  of  e^qiert-recommended  activities  against  the  list  of 
activities  characteristic  of  SSM,  with  the  results  shown  in  table  two.  There  was  wide 
agreement  among  the  SMEs  that  SSM  appears  to  correspond  well  generally  with  the  ejqjert- 
recommended  activities;  however,  some  disagreement  occurred  over  ^^hich  specific  activity 
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of  SSM  theory  best  corresponded  to  a  given  expert-recommended  activity.  This  pattern  of 
results  is  discussed  finther  in  Chapter  V. 


The  codes  used  to  address  investigative  question  l.a.  were: 


Code 

Market 

AcqStrat 

Judgment 

Teaming 

Commercial 

None 


Suggestion 

Acquiring  knowledge  of  die  market  and  market  research  t^hniqiKs 
Insist  into  and  knowledge  of  acquisiticm  strategies 
Having  excellent  business  judgpient 

Teaming  with  requirements  experts  to  develt^  performarwe  based 

statements  of  work 

Nfaximizing  use  of  commercial  items 

Used  if  i»ne  of  the  codes  ^lies 


The  activities  characteristic  of  SSM  theory,  reproduced  from  Chapter  II,  are: 

1 )  Early  purchasing  involvranent  (EPI)  and  early  supplier  involvemOTt  (ESI)  in 
product  design  and  subsequent  qiecificatitMi  development  for  important  items, 
typically  through  the  use  of  cross-functional  teams. 

2)  Conduct  of all  purchasing  and procurement  process  activities.  [Emphasis  in 
original.  This  item  refers  to  basic  functions  such  as  sourcing,  negotiation,  contract 
administration,  and  basic  market  studies.] 

3)  Heavy  use  of  cross-furKtional  teams  in  sillier  qualification  and  selectioa 

4)  Heavy  use  of  purchasing  jartnering  anangOTietits  and  strategic  alliances  with 
suppliers — to  develop  close  and  mutually  beneficial  linkages  with  key  siqjpliers  in 
the  value  chain  and  to  control  quality  and  costs. 

5)  Continuous  identification  of  threats  and  of^rtunities  in  a  firm’s  supply 
environment. 

6)  DevelofHnent  of  strategic,  kmg-tom  acquisition  jdans  for  all  major  materials. 

7)  The  monitoring  of  continuous  improvement  in  the  suj^ly  chain. 

8)  Active  particiiation  in  the  cmporate  strategic  plannii^  pxxass. 

As  table  two  shows,  the  research^'  siqplied  all  tmt  one  of  aU  the  rtone  (xxfes  in  this 
section.  Chily  one  other  SME  believed  any  of  the  SSM  activities  were  not  related  to  the 
expert-recommended  activities — activity  number  seven,  monitoring  coatiniM>iK  imfrovement 
in  the  supply  chain.  The  SMEs  unanimously  agreed  tiiat  SSM  activity  number  six. 


developing  strategic  long-term  acquisition  plans  for  major  materials,  corresponded  to  die 
acquisition  strategy  expert  recommendation,  that  is,  die  recommendation  to  develop 
excellent  knowledge  of  acquisition  strategies. 


Table  2.  SSM  Activity  Versus  Eiqiert-Recommended  Activity 


Researcher 

SME#1 

SME  #2 

SME  #3 

1 

None 

2 

None 

Market 

3 

None 

Market 

Teaming 

Teaming 

4 

Market 

■ESSISi 

Market 

5 

None 

Nfaiket 

Market 

Market 

6 

Acq  Strat 

Acq  Strat 

Acq  Strat 

Acq  Strat 

7 

None 

Market 

Market 

8 

None 

Judgment 

■■EBSSHli 

Because  the  researcher  lacked  actual  work  eiqierience  in  the  subject  organization, 
analysis  also  was  performed  on  only  the  SME  codings.  This  additional  analysis  investigates 
whether  subject  group  experience  changes  the  codings.  The  SMEs  unanimously  agreed  on 
the  specific  code  for  two  other  SSM  activities:  activity  one,  early  purchasing  and  supplier 
involvement,  which  they  coded  as  teaming,  and  activity  five,  continuous  identification  of 
threats  and  opportumti'es,  which  they  coded  as  having  expert  knowledge  of  the  market. 
Finally,  no  SME,  including  the  researcher,  used  the  code  signifying  maximal  use  of 
commercial  items. 

In  summaiy,  table  two  shows  a  relatively  high  general  correspondence  between  SSM 
theoiy  and  the  expert-recommencted  activities.  The  SMEs  agreed  tiiat  each  eiqiert- 
recommended  activity  could  be  ejqjlained  by  some  SSM  activity;  however,  some 
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disagreement  existed  over  which  SSM  activity  best  corresponded  to  a  given  e)q>ert- 
recommended  activity. 

Investigative  Qu^tion  Expert-Recommraded  Activities  Versos  Boundary 
Spanning  Dimensions 

This  section  addresses  investigative  question  2.a.,  comparing  the  four  boundary 
spanning  dimensions  against  those  activities  lecommoK^  by  satiw  government  acquisition 
officials  and  academic  experts. 

The  SMEs  coded  each  of  the  five  raxrmmended  activities  against  the  list  of  boundary 
spanmng  dimensions  (including  the  none  option,  which  signified  no  significant  boundary 
spanning  activity  was  represented).  The  results  of  this  coding  are  shown  in  table  three. 

The  expert-recommended  activities  were; 

1 .  Acquiring  knowledge  of  the  maiicet  and  market  res^ch  techniques 

2.  Insight  into  and  ktK>wl^e  of  acquisition  strategies 

3.  Having  excellent  business  judgment 

4.  Teaming  with  requirements  experts  to  (kvelop  prafonnance  based  statements 

of  work 

5.  Maximizing  use  of  commercial  items 

The  codes  used  in  this  section  were  the  codes  fOT  the  dimensitms  of  boundary 
spanning  behavior,  as  identified  in  the  literature  review;  ambassador,  task  coordinator, 
scout,  and  guard.  A  fifth  code,  none,  was  iKcd  t^iten  i»ne  of  tiie  four  boundary  ^rarming 
dimensions  applied. 

The  SMEs  all  coded  the  first  expert-recommended  activity,  acquiring  knowledge  of 
the  market  and  market  research  techm'ques,  as  a  scouting  activity,  that  is,  an  activity 
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involving  scanning  the  external  environment  for  ideas  and  information.  The  SMEs  also  all 
coded  the  fourth  expert-recommended  activity,  that  of  teaming  with  requirements  e^q^erts  to 
develop  and  employ  performance  based  statements  of  work,  as  task  coordination.  Results  on 
the  other  three  expert-recommended  activities  were  less  consistent,  with  answers  covering 
the  range  of  boundary  spanning  activities,  except  that  die  code  for  guard  activities  was  never 
used.  While  these  results  were  not  consistent,  the  inconsistency  was  in  choosing  die  specific 
boundary  spanning  dimension  that  corresponded  to  a  given  expert-recommended  activity. 

The  SMEs  nevertheless  agreed  that  some  aspect  of  boundary  spanning  theory  corresponded 
fairly  well  to  most  of  the  expert-recommended  activities.  None  of  the  SMEs  believed  that 
any  of  the  expert-recommended  activities  was  primarily  involved  in  controlling  the  release  of 
information  or  managing  the  SPO’s  image  with  outsiders. 


Table  3.  Expert-Recommended  Activity  Versus  Boundary  Spanning  Dimensions 


Recommended 

Activity 

Researcher 

SME#1 

SME#2 

SME#3 

1 

Scout 

Scout 

Scout 

Scout 

2 

None 

Task  Coord 

Scout 

None 

3 

None 

Task  Coord 

None 

Scout 

4 

Task  Coord 

Task  Coord 

Task  Coord 

Task  Coord 

5 

None 

Scout 

None 

Scout 

Two  other  significant  observations  can  be  made.  First,  half  of  all  the  none  responses, 
signifying  no  significant  boundary  spanning  activity  was  involved,  were  siq^lied  by  the 
researcher.  These  responses  were  in  activities  two,  diree,  and  five.  Second,  the  predominant 
code  response,  comprising  forty  percent  of  all  code  responses,  was  scout. 
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In  summary,  the  SMEs  agreed  that  boundary  spanning  theory  aR)^rs  to  cOTr^pond 
fairly  well  to  the  ejqrert-recommended  activities.  M(Kt  disagremtents  ammig  the  SMEs  were 
at  the  level  of  determining  which  dimension  of  boui^aiy  ^janning  theory  best  corre^rKi«i 
to  a  given  expert-recommended  activity. 


Investigative  Question  2.b;  Strat^k  Supply  Managonrat  Activities  Vmus  Boundary 
Spanning  Dimensions 

This  section  addresses  investigative  qitestion  2.b.,  comparing  the  four  boundary 
spanning  dimensions  against  the  ei^t  activities  representative  of  the  strategic  siq^ly 
management  (SSM). 

The  codes  used  in  this  sa:tion  were  the  codes  for  the  dimensions  of  boundary 
spanning  behavior,  as  identified  in  the  literature  review:  ambassador,  task  coordinator, 
scout,  and  guard.  A  fifth  code,  none  was  used  when  none  of  the  four  boundary  spanning 
dimensions  applied. 

The  activities  characteristic  of  strategic  sui^ly  management,  as  discussed  in  Chapter 


n,  are; 


1 )  Early  parrehasing  involvement  (EPI)  and  rarly  supplier  involvement  (ESI)  in 
pa^oduct  design  and  subseqi^t  sprecificatimi  developnsent  for  important  items, 
typically  forou^  the  use  of  cross-functional  teams. 

2)  Conduct  ofall  purchasing  and  procurement  p-ocessactivUies.  Emphasis  in 
original.  This  item  refers  to  tesic  functions  such  as  sourcing,  n^otiation,  contract 
administration,  and  basic  market  studies.] 

3)  Heavy  use  of  cross-functional  teams  in  supper  qualification  and  selectioiL 

4)  Heavy  use  of  pinchasing  prartnering  arrangements  atwi  strategic  alliances  witfi 
suprpliers — to  (fcvelop  close  and  mutually  beneficial  linkages  with  key  suppliers  in 
the  value  chain  and  to  ccrntrol  quality  and  costs. 

5)  Continuous  identification  of  threats  and  op^rtunities  in  a  firm’s  supply 
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environment. 

6)  Development  of  strategic,  long-term  acquisition  plans  for  all  major  materials. 

7)  The  monitoring  of  continuous  improvement  in  tlK  siqjply  chain. 

8)  Active  participation  in  the  OHporate  strategic  planning  process. 

The  results  of  the  coding  are  shown  in  table  four.  The  SMEs  all  coded  the  second 
SSM  activity,  perfoimance  of  basic  purchasing  functions,  as  task  coordination.  They  also  all 
coded  SSM  activity  number  eight,  participation  in  corporate  strategic  planning,  as 
ambassadorial.  While  coding  varied  on  tiie  other  six  SSM  activities,  several  observations 
can  still  be  made. 


Table  4.  SSM  Activities  Versus  Boundary  Spanning  Dimensions 


SSM  Activity 

Researcher 

SME#1 

SME#2 

SME#3 

1 

Task  Coord 

Task  Coord 

Task  Coord 

Ambassador 

2 

Task  Coord 

Task  Coord 

Task  Coord 

Task  Coord 

3 

Task  Coord 

Task  Coord 

Guard 

Scout 

4 

Task  Coord 

Task  Coord 

Task  Coord 

Scout 

5 

Scout 

Ambassador 

Ambassador 

Scout 

6 

None 

Task  Coord 

Task  Coord 

Scout 

7 

Task  Coord 

Scout 

Scout 

Scout 

8 

Ambassador 

Ambassador 

Ambassador 

Ambassador 

First,  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  SMEs  concurred  that  every  SSM  activity  involved 
significant  boundary  spanning  behavior.  On  seven  of  tire  eight  SSM  activities,  the  SMEs 
concurred  completely  (one-hundred  percent  agreement)  that  the  SSM  activities  involved 
signficant  boundary  spanning  behavior.  In  &ct,  the  code  none  was  used  only  once,  and  that 
one  use  was  by  the  researcher.  Second,  at  least  seventy-five  percent  of  the  SMEs  agreed  on 
the  specific  coding  for  three  other  SSM  activities;  activity  one,  early  purchasing  and  su|^lier 
involvement,  which  was  coded  as  task  coordination  by  the  clear  majority,  activity  four,  use 
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of  partnering  and  strategic  alliances,  \niiich  was  coded  as  task  coordination-,  and  activity 
seven,  monitoring  continuous  improvement  in  the  chain,  r^ch  was  coded  as 

scouting. 

In  summary,  boundary  spanning  theory  and  strategic  suR)ly  management  theory 
appear  to  correspond  very  well.  As  with  the  previoiB  analyses,  the  agreement  is  at  the 
general  level,  with  some  disagr^ment  as  to  which  dimoision  of  boundary  planning  best 
corresponds  to  a  given  SSM  activity. 


Investigative  Question  3^:  Eipert-Recommended  Activities  Versus  Position 
Description  Standards 

This  section  addresses  investigative  question  3.a.,  comparing  the  expert- 
recommended  activities  against  tiie  standards  in  tte  positicm  description  for  the  GS-12  level 
government  contract  negotiator  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio. 

The  codes  used  in  this  comparison  were: 

Code  Suggestion 

Market  Acquiring  knowledge  of  tiie  market  and  market  research  techniques 

Acq  Strat  Insight  into  and  knowied^  of  acquisition  strategies 
Judgment  Having  excellent  business  jut^ment 

Teaming  Teanting  with  requirements  experts  to  develc^  perfOTmance  based 
statements  of  work 

Commercial  Maximizing  use  of  commercial  items 

None  Used  if  nwie  of  the  codes  ai^lies 


The  position  description  standards  are  Aose  presented  in  Chapter  HI;  thty  are  not 
reproduced  here  for  space  cmrsitferati'cms.  The  results  of  the  cmnparison  are  depicted  in  table 

five. 
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The  results  for  tiiis  comparison  follow  the  &miliar  pattern  of  agreement  at  the 
general  level  but  disagreement  at  the  specific  level.  However,  some  patterns  did  emerge. 
First,  the  none  response  was  large,  with  forty-two  of  the  possible  one-hundred  twenty 
standard-activity  codings.  This  level  of  response  represented  thirty-five  percent  of  the  total 
responses,  second  only  to  judgment,  which  tallied  forty-four  responses  for  over  fiiirty-six 
percent  of  the  total  responses.  No  other  code  received  even  half  the  responses  of  these  two 
codes.  Codes  representing  e)q)ert-recommended  activities  accounted  for  sixty-five  percent  of 
the  available  responses.  All  but  five  of  the  none  responses  came  in  duties  six  through  elevea 
Duty  six  involves  preparing  documents;  duty  seven  deals  with  disposition  of  audit  reports; 
duty  eight  involves  advising  others  in  contracting-related  situations;  duty  nine  focuses  on 
communication,  relationships,  and  quality-management;  duty  ten  governs  safeguarding  of 
classified  information;  and  duty  eleven  covers  special  jM-ojects.  The  mne  response  represents 
almost  fifty-eight  percent  of  the  available  responses  for  these  five  duties. 

The  code  judgment  received  the  most  responses.  It  represented  over  tiiiity-six 
percent  of  the  total  responses,  but  a  significant  jx^oportion  of  these  responses  came  in  the  first 
five  duties.  Duty  one  addresses  general  contracting  work;  duty  two  involves  work  on  long¬ 
term  contracts;  duty  three  involves  acquisition  planning;  duty  four  focuses  on  negotiation, 
and  duty  five  covers  bid  and  proposal  evaluation.  The  judgment  code  ie|xesented  over  fifty- 
five  percent  of  the  total  responses  for  these  five  codes. 

A  final  observation  is  tiuit  foe  code  representing  foe  emphasis  on  commercial  items 
was  used  only  once,  on  standard  3.d.,  which  involves  working  with  potential  bidders  to 
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convert  production  to  government  needs.  The  other  responses  on  this  item  were  spread 
among  acquiring  market  knowledge,  acquisition  strategies,  and  business  judgment. 


Table  5.  Expert-Recommended  Acbvities  Versus  P.  D.  Standards 


Standard 

Market 

Acq  Strat 

Teaming 

Commercial 

None 

lA 

1 

3 

IB 

4 

1C 

1 

3 

ID 

3 

1 

2A 

2 

1 

1 

2B 

2 

2 

3A 

] 

3 

3B 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3C 

1 

2 

1 

3D 

1 

I 

1 

1 

4A 

1 

3 

4B 

1 

2 

1 

4C 

4 

5A 

2 

2 

6A 

3 

1 

6B 

1 

1 

2 

6C 

1 

3 

7A 

2 

2 

8A 

1 

1 

2 

8B 

1 

1 

2 

8C 

1 

3 

8D 

1 

1 

2 

8E 

1 

1 

1 

2 

9A 

1 

3 

9B 

1 

3 

9C 

1 

3 

9D 

1 

3 

9E 

2 

2 

4 

llA 

1 

3 

Totals 

7 

19 

44 

7 

1 

42 
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The  data  was  also  analyzed  for  the  SME  responses  only,  and  the  responses  are  shown 
in  table  six. 


Table  6.  Expert-Recommended  Activities  Versus  P.  D.  Standards  (SME  Responses  Only) 


Standard 

Market 

Acq  Stiat 

Commercial 

None 

lA 

1 

2 

IB 

3 

1C 

1 

2 

ID 

2 

1 

2A 

2 

1 

2B 

1 

2 

3A 

1 

2 

3B 

1 

1 

1 

3C 

1 

2 

3D 

1 

1 

1 

4A 

1 

2 

4B 

1 

1 

1 

4C 

3 

5A 

1 

2 

6A 

2 

1 

i 

1 

2 

6C 

i 

1 

2 

7A 

1 

2 

8A 

1 

2 

8B 

1 

2 

8C 

1 

2 

8D 

1 

1 

2 

8E 

1 

2 

9A 

1 

2 

9B 

1 

2 

9C 

1 

2 

9D 

1 

2 

9E 

1 

2 

lOA 

1 

3 

llA 

1 

2 

Totals 

5 

16 

29 

5 

1 

34 
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When  the  researcher  codes  were  excluded,  the  results  changed  as  shown  in  table  six. 
The  none  code  received  thirty-four  refuses,  w  i^arly  thirty-ei^  percrait  of  the  total; 
expert-recommended  activities  received  fifty-six  responses,  or  over  sixty-two  percent  of  the 
total  responses.  The  none  co^  was  the  majority  response,  followed  H^judgimnt  cotte. 
The  majority  of  the  none  responses  remained  in  duties  six  throu^  eleven,  while  the  majority 
of  judgment  responses  remained  in  duties  one  through  five. 

Investigative  Question  3.b:  Boundary  Spanning  Dimensions  Versus  Position 
Description  Standards 

This  section  addresses  investigative  question  3.b.,  comparing  tiie  boundary  spanning 
dimensions  against  the  standards  in  the  position  description  for  the  GS-12  level  government 
contract  negotiator  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio. 

The  codes  used  for  this  section  were  the  boundary  spanning  dimensions: 
ambassador,  task  coordinator,  scout,  and  guard.  The  none  code,  sigmfyiitg  none  of  the 
dimensions  applied,  was  also  used.  The  position  description  standards  are  jMesented  in 
Chapter  El,  and  are  not  reproduced  here  for  space  considerations.  The  results  for  this  section 
are  in  table  seven. 

The  SMEs  comjMred  the  boundary  ^ranning  dimensions  (including  the  none  option) 
against  the  standards  for  each  of  tte  eleven  duties  required  in  the  position  descriptioa  The 
code  none  was  used  for  over  twenty-eight  percent  of  tite  responses.  Tte  code  ambassador 
was  used  for  over  twenty-two  percent  of  the  total  re^xMises,  the  code  task  cxx^’dinatiem  was 
used  for  over  thirty  percent  of  the  total  responses,  and  the  codes  gmrd  and  scout  were  each 
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used  for  just  over  nine  percent  of  the  total  responses;  the  codes  for  boundary  spanning 
dimensions  represented  over  seventy  percent  of  the  total  responses.  Task  coordination  was 
the  single  most  frequent  response. 


Table  7.  Boundary  Spanning  Dimensions  Versus  P.  D.  Standards 


Standard 

None 

Ambassador 

Task 

Coordination 

Guard 

Scout 

%  Boundary 
Spanning 

lA 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 _ 

50 

IB 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

50 

1C 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

50 

ID 

2 

0 

1 

1 

hkhi 

50 

2A 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

75 

2B 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

75 

3A 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

75 

3B 

1 

1 

2 

IIBDHi 

75 

3C 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

75 

3D 

2 

2 

0 

0 

100 

4A 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

100 

4B 

1 

HHEHH 

2 

1 

0 

75 

4C 

Ihehh 

3 

1 

0 

100 

5A 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

25 

6A 

1 

1 

0 

2 

75 

6B 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

50 

6C 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

50 

7A 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

75 

8A 

0 

4 

0 

0 

100 

8B 

2 

2 

0 

0 

100 

8C 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

100 

8D 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

100 

8E 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

100 

9A 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

50 

9B 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

75 

9C 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

75 

9D 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

25 

9E 

2 

0 

.  0 

0 

2 

50 

lOA 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

100 

llA 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

50 

Totals 

34 

27 

37 

11 

11 

71.67 
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The  SMEs  unanimously  ^reed  on  the  codmg  for  two  standards:  ^andard  8A,  which 
involves  ref^esenting  the  interests  of  the  organization  professionally  in  contacts  outside  the 
organization,  was  coded  as  ambassador  behavior,  and  standard  lOA,  which  involves 
safeguarding  sensitive  and  classified  information  against  compromise,  was  co(^  as  guard 
behavior.  While  they  agreed  on  the  specific  code  for  only  two  of  tte  thirty  standards,  the 
SMEs  did  reach  one-hundred  percent  agreemait  that  nine  oftte  thirty  standards  were  best 
classified  as  some  form  of  boundary  spanning  behavior;  that  is,  for  nine  of  the  thirty 
standards,  no  none  codes  were  used  Also,  none  codes  represented  at  least  fifty  percent  of 
the  coding  for  only  eleven  standards,  and  represent  a  clear  majority  (seventy-five  percent  or 
greater)  on  only  two  standards;  no  standard  was  unanimously  agrml  wi  as  justifying  a  none 
code  (no  significant  boundary  spanning  behavior  involved). 

The  SMEs  coded  the  ctescriptive  or  explanatory  standards  for  the  duties  in  the 
position  description,  not  the  duties  themselves;  however,  analysis  at  the  duty  level  of  all  the 
coding  for  each  individual  duty  is  also  revealing.  While  no  duty  was  unanimously  coded  the 
same  specific  boundary  spanning  dimension,  coding  for  duties  eight — ^providing  advice  and 
assistance  to  other  related  to  contracting  work — and  ten — safeguarding  sensitive  or  classified 
information — ^was  one-hundred  percent  in  one  of  the  boundary  spanning  dimensions.  (Duty 
ten  admittedly  had  only  one  associated  standard,  but  duty  eight  had  five  siKh  standards.)  Tte 
coding  for  the  standards  in  duties  three  and  four  was  also  over  eighty  percent  and  ninety 
percent  boundary  spanning,  respectively,  and  the  coding  fw  the  standards  in  both  duties  two 
and  seven  was  seventy-five  percent  boundary  spanning.  The  total  coding  for  all  standards 
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was  below  fifty  percent  for  only  one  duty  (duty  five,  wiiich  has  only  one  standard),  and  was 
as  low  as  fifty  percent  for  only  two  more  (duties  one  and  eleven).  In  summary,  in  eigjit  of  the 
eleven  duties,  the  total  number  of  SME  codes  that  represented  boundary  spanning  behaviors 
was  greater  than  fifty  percent  of  the  total  available  code-standard  combinations.  A  final 
observation  is  that  scouting  behavior  was  not  well  represented  in  the  coding  results  (just  over 
nine  percent). 

The  results  were  also  analyzed  after  removing  the  researcher’s  own  coding  fi'om  the 
totals,  and  the  results  of  this  comparison  are  shown  in  table  eigjit.  After  omitting  the 
researcher’s  responses,  use  of  the  code  none  dropped  fi'om  over  twenty-eight  percent  to  under 
eighteen  percent.  Use  of  all  codes  representing  boundary  spanning  dimensions  increased: 
ambassador  from  twenty-two  and  one-half  percent  to  over  twenty-six  and  one-half  percent; 
task  coordinator  from  just  under  thirty-one  percent  to  just  over  thirty-two  percent;  guard 
from  just  over  nine  percent  to  just  over  eleven  percent;  and  scout  from  just  over  nine  percent 
to  just  over  twelve  percent.  Use  of  codes  representing  boimdary  spanning  dimensions 
increased  from  over  seventy-one  percent  to  over  ei^ty-two  percent  of  the  total  codings. 

After  removing  the  researcher’s  codings,  the  total  number  of  standards  for  >^^lich  the  SMEs 
agreed  unanimously  on  the  specific  code  increased  from  two  to  four,  adding  standards  2A 
and  7A  to  the  previously  unanimous  standards  8A  and  lOA  (That  is,  the  researcher  provided 
the  only  differing  coding  for  these  two  standards.)  Also  the  number  of  standards  for  which 
the  SMEs’  codes  all  represented  one  of  the  boundary  ^»mung  dimensions  increased  from 
nine  (thirty  percent  of  the  total  standards)  to  sixteen  (over  fifty-three  percent  of  the  total 
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standards).  Conversely,  standards  which  received  at  least  fifty  percent  of  their  codings  as 


none  dropped  fi-om  over  thirty-six  percent  to  less  than  seven  percent. 


Table  8.  Boundary  Spanning  Dimensions  Versus  P.  D.  Standards  (SME  Responses  Only) 


Standard 

None 

Ambassador 

Task 

CoOTdination 

Guard 

Scout 

%  Boundary 
Spanning 

lA 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

67 

IB 

1 

0 

2 

^KIH 

0 

67 

1C 

1 

0 

2 

0 

67 

ID 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

67 

2A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

HBEOH 

1 

0 

0 

2 

100 

3B 

■■9B 

1 

2 

0 

0 

100 

3C 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

100 

3D 

2 

1 

0 

0 

100 

4A 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

100 

4B 

1  1 

0 

1 

1 

IHEHH 

67 

4C 

0  ^ 

0  ^ 

2 

1 

HUSH 

100 

5A 

2 

0  ^ 

0 

0 

1 

33 

6A 

0 

IHSHH 

1 

0 

2 

100 

6B 

1 

1 

1 

0 

67 

6C 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

67 

7A 

0 

3 

0 

0 

100 

8A 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

100 

8B 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

100 

8C 

0 

2 

1  .J 

0 

0 

100 

8D 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

100 

8E 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

100 

9A 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

67 

9B 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

67 

9C 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

67 

9D 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

33 

9E 

1 

0 

0 

2 

67 

lOA 

0 

0 

HHEHHI 

3 

0 

100 

llA 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

67 

Totals 

16 

24 

29 

10 

11 

82.22 
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The  differences  also  appeaxed  in  the  analysis  at  the  duty  level.  The  number  of  duties 
for  which  all  the  standard  codes  were  boundary  spanning  codes  increased  from  two  to  five, 
adding  duties  two,  three,  and  seven  to  the  previous  duties  eight  and  ten.  Only  one  duty,  duty 
five,  had  none  as  the  majority  code  for  its  standard-level  coding. 

In  summary,  the  SMEs  generally  agreed  that  the  government  position  description 
standards  do  appear  to  encourage  boundary  spanning  behavior.  Disagreements  were  at  the 
level  of  determining  which  boundary  spanning  dimension  corresponded  primarily  to  a  given 
position  description  standard. 


Investigative  Question  3.c:  Strategic  Supply  Management  Activities  Versus  Position 
Description  Standards 

This  section  addresses  investigative  question  3.c.,  comparing  the  activities 
characteristic  of  strategic  supply  management  against  the  standards  in  the  position 
description  for  the  GS-12  level  government  contract  negotiator  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base,  Ohio. 


The  codes  used  in  this  comparison  were. 


Code 

EPl 

Buying 

Qualification 

Partnering 

Scanning 

AcqPIan 

TQM 

Strat  Plan 


Activity 

1.  UseofEPI/ESI 

2.  The  basic  purchasing  functions 

3.  Teaming  to  qualify  and  select  siqjpliers 

4.  Use  of  partnering  and  strategic  alliances 

5.  Identifying  threats  and  opportunities  in  the  external  environment 

6.  Developing  long-term  acquisition  plans  for  all  major  materials 

7.  Morutoring  continuous  improvement  in  the  supply  chain 

8.  Involvement  in  corporate  strategic  planning 
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The  position  description  standards  are  the  same  as  in  investigative  questions  3.a.  and 
3.b.,  and  are  not  presented  here  for  space  considwations.  The  results  of  the  comparison  are 
in  table  nine,  and  the  results  of  the  comparison  without  the  researcher’s  responses  are  in  table 
ten. 

The  results  show  that  the  code  buying,  rcpsesenting  the  performance  of  basic 
purchasing  functions  like  finding  sources  and  iKgotiating  contracts,  received  the  clear 
majority  of  responses;  Seventy^  of  tiie  total  one-hundred  twenty  available,  or  over  fifty-eight 
percent  of  the  total  available  responses.  The  none  response  received  only  fifteen  percent  of 
the  total  available  responses,  and  no  other  code  received  even  that  high  a  response  rate. 

Duties  one,  four,  and  five  all  received  unanimous  responses,  and  all  were  coded 
birying.  Duty  one  involves  woric  associated  with  contract  types  and  methods,  duty  four  is 
negotiation,  and  duty  five  is  bid  and  proposal  evaluation.  On  the  other  hand,  fourteen  of  the 
eighteen  none  responses  occurred  in  only  three  duties;  duty  nine,  which  deals  with 
communication,  interpersonal  relationships,  and  intraor^nizational  quality  management; 
duty'  ten  is  safeguarding  of  classifiol  information;  and  duty  eleven  is  die  catch-all  special 
projects  duty. 

The  buying  code  again  received  the  clear  majority  of  responses,  fifty-one  of  the 
ninety  available,  or  over  fifty-six  percent  of  the  total.  The  none  code  recei\^  thirteen 
responses,  or  over  fourt^n  percent  of  the  total,  and  no  other  co(fe  achieval  even  a  ten 
percent  response  rate.  These  rcspcmse  rates  arc  essentially  i^tical  to  those  calculated  when 
the  researcher’s  responses  were  included.  Nine  of  the  thirteen  none  responses — over  sixty- 
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nine  percent  of  the  total  none  responses — ^were  in  duties  nine,  ten,  and  eleven;  this  is 
somewhat  less  than  the  nearly  seventy-ei^t  percent  figure  arrived  at  when  the  researcher’s 
responses  were  included.  Duties  one,  four,  and  five  remained  coded  unanimously  as  buying. 


Table  9.  SSM  Activities  Versus  P.  D.  Standards 


Standard 

Partner 

Scan 

TQM 

Strat 

None 

lA 

4 

IB 

4 

1C 

4 

ID 

4 

2A 

1 

2 

1 

2B 

1 

1 

2 

3A 

1 

3 

3B 

2 

2 

3C 

2 

2 

3D 

1 

1 

2 

4A 

4 

4B 

4 

4C 

4 

5A 

4 

6A 

3 

1 

6B 

4 

6C 

4 

7A 

2 

1 

1 

8A 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8B 

1 

2 

1 

8C 

1 

2 

1 

8D 

1 

3 

8E 

1 

2 

1 

9A 

2 

1 

1 

9B 

1 

1 

2 

9C 

2 

1 

1 

9D 

1 

1 

2 

9E 

1 

1 

2 

lOA 

1 

3 

llA 

1 

3 

Totals 

7 

70 

1 

1 

8 

12 

2 

1 

18 
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Table  1 0.  SSM  Activities  Versus  P.  D.  Standards  (SME  Responses  Only) 


Standard 

EPl 

Buying 

Qual 

Parti«r 

Scan 

AcqPlan 

TOM 

Strat 

None 

lA 

3 

IB 

3 

1C 

3 

ID 

3 

2A 

1 

2 

2B 

1 

1 

1 

3A 

1 

2 

3B 

2 

1 

3C 

2 

1 

3D 

1 

1 

1 

4A 

3 

4B 

3 

4C 

3 

5A 

3 

_ 

6A 

2 

1 

6B 

3 

6C 

3 

7A 

1 

1 

1 

8A 

1 

1 

1 

8B 

1 

1 

1 

8C 

1 

1 

1 

8D 

1 

2 

8E 

1 

1 

1 

9A 

1 

1 

1 

9B 

1 

1 

1 

9C 

1 

1 

1 

9D 

1 

...  j 

1 

1 

9E 

1 

1 

1 

lOA 

1 

2 

llA 

1 

2 

Totals 

7 

51 

1 

1 

8 

6 

2 

1 

13 
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Investigative  Question  4.a:  Importance  of  Scanning  to  the  Government  Contract 
Negotiator 

This  section  takes  data  from  die  other  research  questions  to  form  a  preliminary 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  scanning  to  the  government  contract  negotiator.  The 
applicable  research  questions  are  those  for  which  scanning,  or  scouting,  was  an  available 
response. 

In  investigative  question  2. a.,  the  scouting  code  received  forty  percent  of  the  total 
available  responses,  and  ivas  the  majority  response  for  this  comparison  of  expert- 
recommended  activities  to  boundary  spanning  theory.  Investi^tive  question  2.b.  reviewed 
the  relationship  between  strategic  supply  management  and  boundary  spanning  theory,  and 
revealed  that  the  scouting  code  received  twenty-five  percent  of  the  total  available  responses. 
Investigative  question  3.b.  compared  boimdary  spanning  theory  against  the  government 
position  description,  with  the  scouting  code  being  used  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  total 
possible  responses.  Investip.tive  question  3.c.  examined  the  correspondence  between 
strategic  supply  management  theory  and  the  government  position  description;  the  scanning 
response  was  used  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  total  available  responses. 

Conclusion 

Do  the  theories  discussed  in  the  literature  review  appear  to  be  useful  in  imderstanding 
the  changing  role  of  the  government  coritract  negotiator?  Is  the  motivationa]  mechanism  in 
place  to  encourage  government  contract  negotiators  to  tqiply  these  theories  to  improve  how 
they  acquire  goods  and  services  for  the  government?  This  chapter  presented  the  results  for 
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the  separate  investigative  questions  that  address  these  general  questions  as  a  preliminary  step 
toward  drawing  the  conclusions  piesCTted  in  the  next  chapter.  Chapter  V  analyzes  these 
results,  draws  tentative  conclusions,  and  suggests  directions  for  future  research. 
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K  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


This  ctu^Tter  presents  conclusions  drawn  jfrom  the  results  and  analysis  presented  in 
Chapter  IV.  This  chapter  also  suggests  directions  for  further  research,  generally  along  the 
lines  of  validating  and  expanding  this  sturfy’s  preliminary  findings. 

Conclusions 

This  section  draws  specific  conclusions  based  on  the  results  for  each  investigative 
question,  and  then  presents  general  conclusions  based  on  the  overall  study  results. 

Investigative  Question  La:  Expert-Recommended  Activities  Versus  Strategic 
Supply  Management  Activities.  This  question  examined  the  relationship  between  the 
commercial  practices  recommended  by  senior  DoD  officials  and  government  contracting 
experts  and  the  activities  characterizing  strategic  supply  management  (SSM).  The  goal  was 
to  draw  a  preliminaiy  conclusion  as  to  whether  SSM  could  help  understand  the  targets  which 
these  experts  were  setting  up  for  government  contracting  personnel.  This  study  suggests  that 
SSM  theory  does  correspond  well  to  those  activities  wfiich  experts  recommend  government 
contracting  persormel  should  perform.  As  with  all  the  investigative  questions  and 
conclusions,  and  as  addressed  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  IV,  diis  correspondence  is  at  the 
general  level,  that  is  the  SMEs  agree  that  some  aspect  of  SSM  theory  ai^lies  well  to  all  the 
expert-recommended  activities;  they  disagree  somewfiat  as  to  ^ch  specific  aspect  of  SSM 
theory  best  characterizes  any  given  export-recommended  activity. 

From  the  results  for  this  question,  we  can  see  that  the  researcher  provided  all  but  one 
of  the  none  codes.  This  might  be  significant,  because  the  researcher,  unlike  the  other  subject 
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matter  experts  (SMEs),  has  experience  neither  in  tiie  subja^t  mganization  nor  in  the  specific 
kind  of  contracting  performed  at  the  majority  of  the  oflBces  in  the  subject  (nganizahon.  The 
researcher’s  coding,  therefore,  was  based  on  eight  years  of  general  experi«ice  in  government 
contracting,  vice  the  specific  experience  of  the  SMEs.  These  results  suggest  that  experience 
in  the  subject  organization  might  influence  coding  results. 

Another  d)ser\^ti(Hi  is  that  the  code  signifying  maximal  use  of  amimercial  items 
was  not  used  at  all.  This  is  not  sifffxising,  however,  because  SSM  is  a  commercial 
purchasing  theory,  and  the  emphasis  on  commercial  items  is  government,  and  especidly 
DoD  based,  driven  by  the  desire  to  get  away  fi^om  using  military  specifications  for  items 
readily  available  in  the  commercial  market. 

Finally,  because  over  seventy-five  percent  of  the  available  responses  represent  expert- 
recommended  activities,  the  theory  of  strategic  supply  managonent  ^ipears  to  cwrespond 
fairly  well  to  those  activities  recommended  by  ^vemment  contracting  experts.  The 
correspondence  becomes  even  more  clear  when  the  researcher’s  responses  are  removed, 
when  the  responses  representing  eiqiert-rKximmended  activities  are  over  ninety-five  percent 
of  the  total  available  responses.  Removing  Ae  researcher’s  re^nses  also  revealed  Ae 
unanimous  agreement  among  the  SMEs  that  activity  one,  early  purchasing  and  early  aif^ilier 
mvolvement,  represented  teaming  activity.  It  also  revealed  unanimcHis  agreement  amcmg  Ae 
SMEs  that  activity  five,  which  mvolves  Areat  and  q^xHtunity  idaitification  m  Ae  suR)ly 
environment,  should  be  cockd  market,  fw  develofw^  knowledge  of  Ae  market  In  summary, 
the  SMEs  believed  that  some  aspect  of  SSM  theory  explained,  wiA  only  one  exception. 


every  expert-recommended  activity.  Differences  of  opinion  as  to  ^^fuch  specific  aspect  of 
SSM  theory  best  applied  to  a  specific  expert-recommended  activity  are  discussed  later  in  the 
section  on  analytic  induction. 

Investigative  Question  2^:  Expert-Recommended  Activities  Versus  Boundary 
Spanning  Dimensions.  This  question  eq)loied  the  relationship  between  the  expert- 
recommended  activities  and  boundary  spanning  theory,  by  asking  whedier  the  erqrert- 
recommended  activities  can  be  categorized  under  the  four  dimensions  of  boundary  spanning 
activity?  This  study  suggests  that  boundary  spanning  theory  does  correspond  fairly  well  with 
the  expert-recommended  activities,  but  again,  some  disagreement  occurred  among  the  SMEs 
as  to  which  dimension  of  boundary  spanning  corresponded  best  with  each  expert- 
recommended  activity. 

From  the  results,  we  see  that  the  researcher  supplied  fully  one-half  of  the  none  codes. 
These  none  responses  represented  thirty  percent  of  the  total  responses,  so  boundary  spanning 
behavi  ors  represented  seventy  percent  of  the  total  responses.  Upon  removing  the 
researcher’s  responses,  the  none  responses  represented  only  twenty  percent  of  the  total 
responses,  and  the  boundary  spanning  behaviors  increased  correspondingly  to  eighty  percent 
of  the  total  responses.  It  seems  clear  that  the  SMEs,  wiio  had  eTqierience  in  the  subject 
organization,  saw  more  boundary  spanning  activity  in  these  activities  than  did  the  researcher. 

A  second  observation  is  the  relatively  high  response  rate  for  the  scouting  code  (forty 
percent).  Becairse  scouting  represents  looking  outside  the  organization  for  ideas  and 
information,  this  response  a{^)ears  consistent  with  the  erqrerts’  emphasis  on  the  emerging 
importance  of  the  commercial  marketplace,  and  suggests  that  the  experts  appear  to  be 
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recommending  that  government  contracting  personnel  ccmcentrate  more  (mi  scoiiting 
behaviors. 

In  summary,  the  theory  of  boundary  spanning  apprars  to  correlate  fairly  well  with  tte 
expert-recommended  activities,  with  seventy  percent  of  the  available  rc^xmses  representing 
boundary  spanning  behaviors.  TTie  correlation  becomes  somewhat  strcmger  when  only  the 
subject  matter  expert  responses  are  awKidered;  bmmdary  spanning  behavicHS  then  represent 
eighty'  percent  of  the  available  responses.  Differences  existed  over  wiiich  afreet  of  boundary 
spanning  theory  best  explamed  a  given  activity,  but  as  exjrfained  m  tl^  section  on  analytic 
induction,  these  differences  do  not  duppeax  to  affect  the  ability  to  conclude  that  boundary 
spanning  theory  seems  useful  in  explaining  some  of  the  rKX)mmended  chants  to  the 
government  contracting  career  field. 

Investigative  Question  2.b:  Strat^;ic  Supply  Management  Activities  Versus 
Boundary  Spanning  Dimensions.  This  question  ejtplored  the  relationship  between  stiategic 
supply  management  (SSM)  theory  and  bouncbiy  spamiing  ttewy,  addng  v^iiether  the 
activities  characteristic  of  SSM  theory  can  be  categorized  unrter  the  four  dimensions  of 
boundary  spanning  activity?  The  purpose  of  this  investigative  question  was  to  (fctermine 
whether  obvious  conflicts  might  exist  between  the  theories  of  strategic  suj^ly  management 
(SSM)  and  boundary  spanning  If  die  two  theories  arc  consistent,  that  is,  if  the  activities 
characteristic  of  SSM  can  be  classified  imder  om  of  the  boutulary  spanning  dimoisions,  then 
both  theories  could  be  applied  to  undCTStand  the  changes  occurring  in  the  jrf)  of  the 
government  contract  negotiator.  This  study  su^ests  that  boundary  qxmning  theory  does 
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correspond  well  with  SSM  theory,  but  again,  some  disagreement  occurred  among  the  SMEs 
as  to  which  dimension  of  boundary  spanning  corresponded  best  with  a  given  element  of  SSM 
theory. 

The  results  for  this  question  show  that  the  code  none  was  used  only  once,  and  dial 
was  by  the  researcher,  for  activity  six,  which  is  the  development  of  strategic  acquisition  plans 
for  major  materials.  For  this  investigative  question,  the  results  do  not  change  significantly 
vs^en  only  the  SME’s  responses  are  analyzed.  That  the  researcher  and  the  SME  agreed  that 
at  least  one  dimension  of  boundary  spanning  theory  corresponded  to  each  SSM  activity  (with 
the  one  exception  noted),  suggests  that  the  two  theories  correspond  very  well. 

Agreement  also  was  fairly  high  at  the  specific  level.  Activity  eight,  participating  in 
the  corporate  strategy  process,  was  unanimously  coded  as  ambassador.  Four  other  activities 
received  at  least  seventy-five  percent  agreement  at  the  specific  level.  Three  of  these 
activities:  activity  one,  early  purchasing  and  supph’er  involvement;  activity  two,  basic 
purchasing  and  procurement  functions;  and  activity  four,  heavy  use  of  partnering,  all 
received  at  least  seventy-five  percent  agreement  tiiat  these  activities  represented  the  task 
coordination  boundary  spanning  dimension.  Activity  seven,  monitoring  continuous 
improvement  in  the  supply  chain,  received  seventy-five  percent  agreement  that  this  activity 
represented  scoiaing  behavior.  This  relatively  high  agreement  at  the  ^)ecific  level  also 
argues  for  the  hi^  correspondence  between  the  two  theories. 

In  summary,  the  theories  of  strategic  supply  management  and  boundary  spanning 
appear  to  correspond  very  well,  even  at  the  specific  level.  This  hi^  degree  of 
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correspondence  between  the  two  theories  suggests  that  th^  would  both  be  useful  in 
understanding  the  changes  occurring  in  the  job  of  the  government  contract  ne^tiator. 

Investigative  Question  3ji:  Expert-Recommended  Activities  Versus  Position 
Description  Standards.  This  question  was  the  first  of  three  questions  about  the  systemic 
motivation  for  government  contract  negotiators  to  adopt  s(Mne  of  the  changes  being 
suggested.  This  question  asked  whether  the  government  contract  negotiator  position 
description  incorporated  language  suggesting  contract  negotiators  should  be  performing  the 
tasks  suggested  by  the  experts  in  government  contracting. 

While  the  majority  of  responses  (sixty-five  percent)  were  responses  representing  one 
of  the  expert  recommended  activities,  the  none  response  was  a  significant  minority  (thirty- 
five  percent).  Half  of  the  none  responses  centered  on  position  description  standards  that  do 
not  relate  specifically  to  actual  contracting  work  (e.g.,  duty  nine  wWch  involves 
communication,  interpersonal  relationships,  and  quality  management;  duty  ten,  wfiich  is 
safeguarding  of  classified  infonnation,  and  duty  eleven,  which  is  special  projects),  so  the 
number  of  none  resjxrnses  is  less  important  wiien  it  is  realized  that  these  standards  are  not 
directly  contracting  related.  Overall,  the  majority  of  the  resprases  represent  expert- 
recommended  activities  by  nearly  a  two  to  one  ratio,  and  equally  important  a  significant 
portion  of  the  none  res|X)nses  applied  to  tKMWXMitracting  spjecific  duties.  This  pattern  of 
resfX)nses  suggests  that  the  government  position  descrip^on  ctoes  generally  allow  for,  or 
encourage,  these  expyert-recommoKted  activiti^. 


Investigative  Question  3.b:  Boundary  Spanning  Dimensions  Versus  Position 
Description  Standards.  Investigative  question  3.b.  reviewed  the  contract  negotiator  position 
description  against  the  four  dimensions  of  boimdaiy  ^5anning  activity,  to  determine  whether 
boundary  spanning  theoiy  could  help  e?q)lain  the  actual  job  requirements  of  the  contract 
negotiator  (the  tasks  the  government  actually  explicitly  desires  its  1 102-series  contract 
negotiators  to  perform).  Almost  three  quarters  of  the  coding  te^nses  represented  boundary 
spanning  behaviors.  Nearly  one  third  of  the  standards  received  unanimous  agreement  that  a 
boundary  spanning  behavior  best  reiwesented  that  standard.  Only  two  standards  out  of  tiiirty 
received  a  majority  of  none  responses:  standard  5A,  proposal  review  and  evaluation;  and 
standard  9D,  a  catch-all  standard  for  personal  responsibility,  adaptability,  and  quality 
improvement  program  participation.  Finally,  removing  the  researcher’s  responses  increased 
the  percentage  that  boundary  spanning  behaviors  reinesented  of  the  total  available  responses. 
Based  on  these  results,  this  research  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  boundary  sparming  theory  is 
helpful  in  understanding  j)erformance  for  most  of  the  government  contract  position 
description  standards. 

Investigative  Question  3.c:  Strategic  Supply  Management  Activities  Versus 
Position  Description  Standards.  Investigative  question  3.c.  reviewed  the  contract 
negotiator  position  description  against  strategic  supply  management  dieory,  to  determine 
whether  this  theoiy  could  help  explain  the  actual  job  requirements  of  the  contract  negotiator 
(the  tasks  the  government  actually  explicitly  desires  its  1 102-series  contract  negotiators  to 
perform). 
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With  eighty-five  percent  of  the  total  responses  representing  strategic  supply 
management  activities,  this  compiarison  smns  to  suggest  the  government  px)sition 
description  does  allow  for,  or  encourage,  the  pjerformance  of  these  activities.  A  significant 
point,  however,  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  responses — almost  sixty  pjercent — su^ested 
that  a  given  position  descripition  standard  could  be  best  categorized  as  buying,  which  is  the 
code  representing  basic  purchasing  functions,  as  opqx)S^  to  any  of  the  strategic  furotions 
inherent  in  supply  management  theory.  The  code  none  received  the  next  hi^st  prercentage 
reponse — fifteen  percent — ^and  only  the  code  representing  the  development  of  long-term 
acquisition  plans  received  as  much  as  ten  percent  of  the  total  responses.  These  results  leave 
in  doubt  whether  the  px)sition  descripition  encourages  the  full  sp)«:trum  of  supply 
management  activities  or  merely  basic  purchasing  activities.  TTiis  could  be  an  interesting 
avenue  for  future  research. 

Investigative  Question  4.a:  Importance  of  Scanning  to  the  Government 
Contract  Negotiator.  This  question  reviewed  the  data  fi'om  the  investigative  questions  that 
included  a  response  for  scanning  or  scouting  to  develop  a  preliminary  understanding  of  how 
important  scanning  behavior  ap^T^rs  to  be  to  the  government  contract  ne^ti'ator. 

Research  question  two  compared  boundary  spanning  theory  to  tire  export- 
recommended  practices  and  strategic  siq^ly  management  The  re^onses  fir  the  two 
separate  investigative  questions  that  porformal  these  two  comparisons  are  tlo  only  two 
investigative  questions  where  scanning  or  scouting  reqxrises  received  what  could  be 
considered  a  significant  response  rate:  forty  percent  and  twenty-five  porcent,  respectively. 
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Certainly  isolated  activities  were  deemed  to  involve  significant  amounts  of  scanning 
behavior.  For  example,  expert-recommended  activity  number  wie — acquiring  knowledge  of 
the  market — received  a  unanimous  response  for  scouting  in  investigative  question  2.a., 
which  compared  the  ejqjert-recommended  activities  against  the  dimensions  of  boundary 
spanning  theory.  Also,  strategic  supply  management  activity  number  seven,  involving 
continuous  process  improvement  in  the  supply  chain,  received  a  hi^  response  rate  for 
scouting  in  investigative  question  2.b. 

Generally,  however,  codes  representing  scanning  behaviors  received  low  response 
rates,  especially  when  the  comparisons  were  with  the  position  description  standards.  The 
code  for  scouting  behavior  represented  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  total  responses  in 
investigative  question  3.b.,  and  the  code  for  scanning  behavior  likewise  received  less  than  ten 
percent  of  the  total  responses  for  investigative  question  3.c.  In  investigative  question  3.b., 
only  standard  2A,  which  involved  researching  multiyear  contracts,  received  a  majority 
(seventy-five  percent)  of  the  responses  for  that  standard.  In  investigative  question  3.c.,  the 
scanning  code  never  received  more  than  one  response  for  any  standard.  These  results  seem 
to  imply  that  the  position  description  does  not  encourage  significant  scanning  behavior  on  the 
part  of  government  contract  negotiators,  which  is  significant  given  the  research  about  the 
importance  of  scanning  to  long-term  success. 

General  Conclusions.  Acquisition  reform  asks  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
federal  government  to  improve  how  they  acquire  the  goods  and  services  necessary  to  perform 
their  respective  missions — to  acquire  them  better,  faster,  and  cheaper  than  in  tiie  past.  A  key 
component  of  this  reform  effort  is  a  new  emphasis  on  tiie  cotmnercial  markeqrlace  as  a 
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source  both  of  goods  and  services  and  of  ideas  for  improving  the  federal  acquisition  process. 
At  least  one  senior  government  official  has  ^iggested  the  existence  of  tiie  ccmtiacting  career 
field  could  hinge  on  their  adopting  commercial  practices.  Based  on  this  study,  several 
general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  about  using  commercial  jxactices  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  and  to  some  extent  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  federal  ^vemment.  While 
these  conclusions  are  necessarily  limitol  because  are  tesed  wi  a  review  of  one 
organization,  as  discussed  previously,  some  generalization  can  be  expected  based  on  die 
common  acquisition  regulations  and  policies  governing  the  federal  acquisition  process. 

This  study  suggests  that  government  contracting  personnel  are  using  commercial 
practices,  at  least  to  some  nontrivial  extent.  It  also  su^ests  that  the  motivational  mechamsm 
for  adopting  many  of  these  commercial  practices  is  also  in  place,  in  the  form  of  the 
government  contract  negotiator  position  description.  Why  then  are  the  experts  concerned,  to 
the  point  of  threatening  the  demise  of  the  career  field? 

This  study  outlines  several  reasons  why  experts  and  sera'or  officials  could  have  cause 
for  concern  about  the  presumed  under-use  of  commercial  pHactices  in  government 
contracting.  First,  this  study  [resents  strategic  sq^ly  managMnent  (SSM)  as  the  state-of-the- 
art  for  commercial  purchasing  theory,  and  while  this  stucfy  ctemonstrated  diat  SSM  was 
consistent  with  a  government  posititm  description,  it  also  found  that  most  of  the  consistency 
was  in  the  area  of  SSM  that  represents  basic  buying  fiinctions.  ITiat  is,  \^ben  a^ed  to  match 
each  standard  of  the  position  descriptitm  to  the  SSM  iu^vity  diat  best  characterizes  that 
standard,  a  significant  portion  of  the  position  description  standards  require  basic  [xirchasing 
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functions.  To  a  much  lesser  extent,  tiie  other  areas  of  SSM,  the  areas  that  make  it  strategic — 
like  strategic  planning,  partnering,  and  searching  the  environment  for  new  ideas — are  not 
necessarily  emphasized  in  the  position  descriptiotL  Second,  wfeit  should  be  (tone  and  t^t 
are  done  are  not  always  the  same.  Just  because  a  standard  in  the  position  description  a{^)ears 
to  cover  a  specific  commercial  practice,  does  not  mean  that  practice  will  be  done.  An 
interesting  area  for  future  research  would  be  to  perform  a  time  stucfy  of  contract  negotiators 
and  compare  the  results  against  SSM  theory,  boundary  spanning  theory,  and  other 
commercial  practices,  to  see  how  much  time  is  devoted  to  these  practices. 

If  motivation  theory  says  anything,  it  says  that  vs^t  gets  rewarded  gets  done,  and  the 
clearer  and  more  achievable  the  rewards,  the  more  likely  the  task  will  be  performed  To 
encourage  more  use  of  commercial  practices,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  SSM  characterizes 
commercial  purchasing,  the  federal  government  should  review  its  position  description  to 
determine  if  it  is  clearly  requiring  performance  of  SSM  activities  other  than  basic  purchasing 
functions. 

Another  possible  reason  for  the  concern  on  the  parts  of  the  experts  is  that  this  study 
shows  government  contracting  personnel  do  not  spend  much  time  scanning  the  external 
environment  for  new  ideas.  To  be  sure,  negotiating  with  a  contractor  in  that  contractor’s 
facility  gives  the  government  contract  negotiator  the  oj^rtunity  possibly  to  absorb  new 
ideas  passively;  however,  httle  active  searching  out  of  new  ideas  seems  to  be  required  This 
search  for  new  ideas  is  important,  because  organizations  diat  do  not  scan  their  environment 
do  not  do  very  well  in  the  long  rum  Specific  to  the  government  contracting  function,  best 
commercial  practices  change  over  time  and  the  government  will  have  to  keep  up  with  the 
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changes,  both  to  apply  useful  techniques  and  to  understand  those  used  by  predominantly 
commercial  companies  supplying  goods  and  services  to  the  government. 

None  of  this  should  be  interpreted  as  mining  the  govranment  should  jump  (Hi  die 
commercial  purchasing  bandwa^n,  adopting  every  anmnercial  theory  aiKl  jnactice  just 
because  they  come  from  the  commercial  marketplace.  Nevertheless,  die  government  does 
not  appear  to  have  in  place  a  learning  system,  especially  a  gaiaative  learning  ^stem,  to 
continue  gathering  new  ideas  and  practices  from  the  commercial  world.  Without  such  a 
system,  the  flow  of  new  icteas  into  the  government  contracting  world  is  likely  to  be  more  of  a 
trickle,  and  the  impression  of  government  contracting  personnel  as  nay-sayers  and  policemen 
is  unlikely  to  change. 

So  what  have  we  learned?  It  appears  that  steategic  supply  manj^ement  and  boundary 
spianning  theory  both  offer  insights  that  would  help  government  contract  negotiators  adapit  to 
the  new  emphasis  on  the  commercial  marketplace.  The  government  should  encourage  its 
contracting  personnel  to  investigate  these  theories,  and  to  apply  them  to  tteir  daily  activities. 
This  encouragement  can  take  the  form  of  reviewing  the  contract  negotiator  pxisition 
descriptions,  which  already  are  consistoit  with  these  theories,  to  ensure  die  standards 
specifically  address  aspects  of  these  theories  rwt  cunendy  rani^iasized  These  under¬ 
emphasized  aspects  should  include  scanning,  pecifically,  but  also  othra'  areas  od^  than 
basic  purchasing  functions.  Perhajjs  dre  most  critical  area  fiM-  emphasis,  however,  is  widi  tire 
lower-level  supervisors.  These  supervi^rs  dKnrld  be  (mc(Hrrag^  to  (XHisicter  performance  of 
those  tasks  already  consistent  with  die  pxisition  description  as  a  required  part  of  the  ctHitract 
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negotiator  duties.  This  supervisory  emphasis  would  help  ensure  commercial  practices  are 
actually  put  into  practice  daily. 

Limitations 

This  section  discusses  limitations  of  this  study.  Some  of  these  limitations  were 
inherent  in  the  research  design,  for  example,  the  limited  generalizability  of  the  case  study 
methodology.  Many  of  the  limitations  also  suggest  natural  avenues  for  future  research. 
General  limitations  are  discussed  first,  followed  by  specific  lirm'tations  revealed  during  the 
analytic  induction  process. 

General  Limitations  of  the  Research  Design.  The  research  design  itself  presented 
several  limitations,  not  all  of  which  were  a  i^^oblem  per  se,  but  all  of  which  impact  the  study 
in  some  significant  way. 

The  first  limitation  involved  the  researcher  himself  The  researcher  had  eight  years 
of  experience  contracting  for  the  Urated  States  Air  Force  (USAF);  however,  none  of  this 
experience  was  at  the  subject  organization,  and  none  of  it  was  in  the  primary  areas  of 
contracting  in  the  subject  organization;  major  weapon  system  procurement,  and  research  and 
development.  The  results  of  the  stucfy  showed  that  the  researcher  often  did  not,  based  on  his 
experiences,  believe  a  theory  to  apply  to  a  given  aspect  of  crmliacting  in  the  subject 
organization,  when  the  other  subject  matter  experts,  all  of  \\hom  had  recent  e3q)erience  in  the 
subject  organization,  did  believe  the  theory  ^lied.  Perh£q)s  this  is  because  the  position 
description  standards  are  somewhat  vague,  omitting  ^jecific  details  that  might  allow  for 
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more  accurate  classification  into  some  component  of  one  of  the  fteories.  For  whatever 
reason,  however,  experience  in  the  subject  organization  qipears  to  affect  the  coding  results. 

A  second  related  limitation  is  the  comparatively  small  number  of  subject  matter 
experts  (SMEs)  used  in  this  study.  Tte  researcher  w'anted  to  ensure  continuous,  ready  access 
to  the  SMEs  throu^ut  the  study,  and  limited  the  number  accordingly.  For  preliminary 
research,  this  might  not  pose  so  great  a  direat;  nevertheless,  the  qpiiuOTis  of  a  few  A)  not 
necessarily  carry  so  much  weight  as  the  opinions  of  many  (in  statistical  terms,  a  smaller 
sample  size  is  generally  less  desirable  than  a  larger  sample  size),  so  the  anall  number  of 
SMEs  could  have  affected  the  results  of  the  study.  The  SMEs  w^ere  also  all  fellow  students 
in  the  researcher’s  graduate  degr^  fwogram;  although  the  researcher  can  offer  rro  specific 
examples,  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  the  relatively  constant  contact  between  the  researcher 
and  the  SMEs,  and  the  shared  courses,  could  have  lead  to  some  form  of  shared  rKwms  or 
understandings  which  could  have  affected  how  both  the  researcher  and  the  SMEs  coded  their 
responses. 

A  third  limitation  is  in  the  research  design.  A  case  stutty  methodolo©^  contains 
inherent  limitations,  especially  in  the  area  of  generalizing  the  results.  As  discussed  in 
Chapter  HI,  the  case  study  design  was  deemed  app'0|niate  for  the  purposes  of  this  stutfy. 
However,  althou^  this  study  argues  fw  some  limitol  generalizability  based  on  similar 
contracting  law^  and  regulations  throughout  the  USAF,  the  Dqartment  of  Defense  (DoD), 
and  the  faieral  government,  the  study’s  results  are  still  applicable  largely  to  arntracting  in 
the  subject  organization. 
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Analytic  Induction.  The  process  of  analytic  induction  revealed  two  major 
limitations  on  the  study’s  results.  Each  investigative  question  asked  the  panel  of  SMEs  to 
compare  two  lists  against  each  other.  These  lists  represented  either  crnnponents  of  a  theory, 
or  activities  or  duties  to  be  performed.  For  each  investigative  qi^stion,  the  SMEs  agreed  that 
the  lists  corresponded  very  well  at  what  will  be  referred  to  as  tiie  general  level,  but  tiwy 
reached  much  less  agreement  at  wtiat  will  be  referred  to  as  tiie  specific  level.  The  general 
level  refers  to  the  level  of  the  applicable  theory,  ^\tiereas  the  ^recific  level  refers  to  a  specific 
aspect  or  element  or  activity  within  that  theory.  For  example,  in  comparing  boimdary 
spanning  dimensions  to  strategic  supply  management  (SSM)  activities,  the  code  none  was 
used  only  once.  In  other  words,  the  SMEs  agreed  that  each  activity  characteristic  of  SSM 
corresponded  very  well  within  one  of  the  boundary  spanning  dimensions;  however,  for  orJy 
one  of  the  eight  SSM  activities  did  the  SMEs  agree  unanimously  on  wiiich  specific  boundary 
spanning  dimension  corresponded  with  the  given  SSM  activity.  While  this  lack  of  specific 
agreement  does  not  hamper  drawing  usefiil  tentative  ccmclusions,  it  does  lirm’t  the 
conclusions  that  can  be  drawn.  Therefore,  this  section  presents  a  summary  of  the  main 
reasons  why  the  SMEs  coded  some  items  differently.  For  the  purposes  of  this  exploratory 
research,  the  general-level  agreement  is  sufficient. 

Coding  results  differed  at  the  specific  level  for  two  main  reasons.  First,  the  SMEs 
agreed  that  it  was  easy  to  categorize  generally  a  standard  or  an  activity  as  being  e?q>lainable 
by  a  given  theory  (for  example,  it  was  easy  to  decide  that  a  standard  on  tl^  position 
description  could  be  categorized  under  a  dimension  of  boundary  spanning);  however,  the 
SMEs  also  agreed  it  was  much  harder  to  categorize  specifically,  tiiat  is  to  assign  an  activity 
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or  a  standard  to  a  specific  component  of  the  theory  (for  example,  to  decide  the  activity  was 
only  ambassadorial  or  only  scouting).  The  nature  of  contracting  worfc,  tte  SMEs  reported,  is 
such  that  it  is  not  |mrticularly  difficult  to  detOTnine  that  a  given  task  is  erqilainable  by  the 
particular  theory  in  question;  but  the  SMEs  found  contracting  wmk  to  be  too 
multidimensional  to  categorize  cleanly  into  one  small  component  of  a  tiieory.  In  feet,  the 
unifying  theme  emerging  from  the  follow-up  interviews  was  that  choosing  one  specific 
dimension  or  activity  to  correspond  with  another  activity  was  hard.  One  SME  reported  that 
he  finally  had  to  resort  to  simply  choosing  arbitrarily  between  what  he  perceived  to  be  two 
equally  good  alternatives  on  several  codings.  Another  wrote  a  feedback  note  on  his  survey  to 
the  same  effect. 

The  second  reason  causing  difficulties  for  the  SMEs  was  their  varying  experience, 
even  within  the  context  of  fire  subject  organization,  vduch  caused  ttem  to  interpret  a  given 
activity  or  standard  in  light  of  their  experiences.  The  clearest  example  here  is  the  differMice 
between  many  of  the  researcher’s  codings  and  the  other  SMEs  codings.  Tte  researcher  had 
no  experience  in  the  subject  organization,  so  several  of  his  codes  were  none,  signifying  fee 
theory  did  not  apply,  where  all  other  SMEs  believed  the  theory  in  question  afqtlied  to  the 
activity  in  question.  This  difference  in  coding  aRjarently  arose  because  of  tte  difference  in 
understanding  of  the  activity  feat  arose  from  fee  difference  in  experience. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Research 

Several  avenues  for  fiirtter  research  suggest  themselves,  many  of  which  flow  from 
fee  limitations  to  this  study,  and  others  which  flow  from  fee  study  results. 
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First,  this  research  concerned  itself  with  validating  whether  several  theories  could  be 
useful  in  understanding  some  of  the  changes  occurring  in  the  role  of  government  contract 
negotiators.  This  study  relied  on  a  small  group  of  subject  matter  ejq)erts  (SMEs),  with  wiiom 
the  researcher  could  interact  freely,  to  determine  peliminarily  that  these  theories  could  be 
useful.  An  obvious  limitation  of  this  study,  then,  and  one  area  for  further  research,  is  to 
expand  the  group  of  people  involved  in  the  stu^.  This  study  did  not  seek  statistical 
significance,  but  in  the  tradition  of  preliminary  or  exploratory  research,  sought  to  establish  a 
reason  for  future  research  before  significant  resources  were  committed  to  that  future 
research.  The  conclusions  reached  in  this  study,  based  on  the  small  group  of  SMEs,  suggest 
that  future  research  is  warranted.  Therefore,  the  first  suggestion  for  future  research  is  to 
expand  the  case  study  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  (AFB),  perhaps  through  a  survey 
tool,  to  gather  a  wider  range  of  opinions  and  to  generate  a  more  rich  understanding  of  how 
these  theories  apply  to  the  changes  occurring  in  contracting  at  Wright-Patterson  (AFB). 

A  limitation  of  case  study  research  is  its  relative  inability  to  establish  generalizability. 
The  common  foundation  for  contracting  in  the  government,  established  by  the  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation  and  its  supplemental  regulations,  argues  Aat  contracting  should  be 
similar  from  location  to  location  in  the  Air  Force,  indeed  to  some  extent  across  file  federal 
government.  This  study  cannot  and  does  not  claim  more  than  the  ability  to  surest  possible 
generalizability  to  other  contracting  organizations  within  Air  Force  Materiel  Command 
(AFMC),  the  parent  command  over  contracting  at  Wrigjit-Patterson  AFB.  The  second  area 
for  further  research,  then,  is  to  e)q)lore  the  generalizability  of  this  stucfy  by  e?q)anding  fire 
research  to  other  AFMC  organizations,  such  as  Electronic  Systems  Center  at  Hanscom  AFB 
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and  Space  and  Missile  Center  at  Los  Angeles  AFB.  If  the  j^eliminary  findings  of  this  study 
do  generalize  at  least  to  the  AFMC  level,  future  research  could  then  focus  on  whethCT  the 
results  generalize  to  higher  levels:  other  Air  Force  commands  and  other  DoD  organizations, 
and  ultimately  other  federal  government  OTganizations. 

While  the  SMEs  in  this  study  did  agree  that  the  theories  reviewed  did  apply  to  the 
activities  and  standards  that  describe  how  contracting  is — or  is  desired  to  be — done  in  the 
subject  organization,  they  did  not  agree  nearly  so  well  as  to  the  exact  aspects  of  the  theory 
that  applied.  They  agreed,  for  example,  that  boundary  spanning  theory  seemed  to  help 
explain  the  position  description,  but  did  not  necessarily  ^ee  on  \\fiich  aspect.  As  discussed 
in  Chapter  IV,  this  disagreement  arose  largely  because  of  the  multidimensional  nature  of  the 
contracting  tasks,  and  because  of  the  varied  experience  bases  of  the  SMEs.  Future  research 
could  attempt  to  categorize  more  specifically  vriiich  aspects  of  the  various  Aeories  r^ly  to  a 
given  activity  or  standard.  A  specific  area  in  \^fiich  future  research  should  focus  is  to 
investigate  the  relationship  between  the  specific  strategic  supply  management  activities  and 
the  position  description,  because  of  the  vay  high  response  rate  for  the  code  ref^esenting 
basic  buying  functions.  Another  avenue  wt)uld  be  to  ©qrlore  wliether  od^  tteories — or 
other  descriptions  of  theories,  such  as  otte-  breakdowns  of  the  dimensicHis  of  boundary 
spanning — could  apply  equally  well,  or  better,  than  those  reviewed  in  this  research. 

A  final  area  for  future  research  is  to  expand  tte  focus  of  this  stwfy  b^ond 
government  contract  negotiators.  Are  other  monbers  of  govcmmCTt  system  program  oflBces 
(SPOs)  performing  boundary  spanning  behaviors?  Is  the  government  SPO  structured  to 
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maximize  the  application  of  strategic  supply  management?  Do  other  members  of  the  SPO, 
or  government  contracting  personnel  other  than  contract  negotiators  perfonn  scanning  or 
scouting  behavior?  If  so,  are  the  results  better,  worse,  or  just  different  from  those  that  mi^t 
be  obtained  if  government  contract  negotiators  were  involved?  These  questions  suggest 
additional  directions  future  research  mi^t  take. 

Conclusion 

The  underlying  motivation  for  this  research  study  has  been  that  acquisition  reform  is 
changing  government  contract  negotiators’  focus  to  what  was  formerly  the  exclusively- 
commercial  marketplace,  both  as  a  source  of  goods  and  services  and  as  a  source  of  ideas  as 
to  how  better  to  conduct  acquisitions  for  the  government  Several  theories,  su^ested  both 
by  experts  in  government  contracting  and  by  the  academic  literature,  rq>peared  to  be 
potentially  useful  in  understanding  how  this  shift  in  focus  affects  the  government  contract 
negotiator.  This  research  attempted  a  preliminary  validation  of  this  initial  impession. 

Specifically,  this  study  performed  a  preliminary  analysis  of  whether  the  theories — 
boundary  spanning  and  strategic  supply  management — and  lists  of  recommended  activities 
were  consistent  with  each  other,  and  whether  the  position  description  for  a  journeyman 
government  contract  negotiator  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  seemed  to  provide 
the  motivational  mechanism  for  government  contract  negotiators  to  adopt  or  ai^ly  these 
theories  in  their  day-to^y  jobs. 

Preliminary  results  of  this  sturfy  confirm  tentatively  that  the  tiieories  are  consistent 
both  with  each  other  and  with  the  government  contract  negotiator  position  descriptiotL  This 
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consistency  suggests  the  theories  could  be  usefiil  in  understanding  the  changes  occurring  in 
the  role  of  the  government  contract  negotiator.  Firture  studies  could  erqrand  (m  these 
preliminary  results  to  confirm  their  validity  and  to  investigate  their  wider  ^i^licability 
throughout  the  federal  government.  Confirmation  of  both  the  validity  and  the 
generalizability  of  the  conclusions  presented  here  could  help  govemmait  contract  negotiators 
to  perform  their  jobs  better,  fester,  and  cheaper,  and  ultimately  to  answer  Steven  Kelman’s 
challenge  to  “justify  their  existence”  (Kelman,  1996). 
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